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Champion Fire-Proof Safes. | 


ierring’s Champion. Burglar-Proof Safes 
with Herring. & Floyd’s New Patent 
¢ ‘rystulized Tron, the only metal 
which cannot be drilled. 

Nearly 25,000 Herring’s Safes have been made | 
and sold, and over 500 have passed triumphant- 
ly through accidental Fires, thus fully sustaining 
their acknowledged and well-earned character as 
the “best Fire-Proof Safes the world ever saw.’ 

Herring’s New Patent Burglar-Proof Safes, 
made of a combination of Wrought Iron, Patent 
Crystalized Iron, and Bars of Steel, are confi- 
dently offered to the public as the strongest and 
best security against skilful burglars now extant 

It was a “ Herring’s Burglar-Proof Safe,” the 
public will remember, which so lately held secure 
its trust against the determined ingenuity of the 
boldest and greatest mechanical burglars this 
country has ever known, and saved for the New 
York Exchange Bank no less than 

HALF A MILLION OF DOLLARS. 

Herring’s Patent Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes | 
combined, (one Safe within another,) making the 
most perfect protection from fire and thieves now 
known. 
FIVE OF HERRING’S SAFES VICTORIOUS! 

We tsroro’, Penn., December 21, 1861. 
Messrs. Herving & Co., New York: 

Gentlemen,—At the great fire which occurred 
here on the 18th December last, my store, with 
a number of other buildings, was entirely de- | 
stroyed; no less than seven places of business | 
were burnt out and five of your safes severely 
tested, in every instance saving their entire con- 
tents, to the complete and perfect satisfaction of 
the owners. Two of your Herring’s Patent 
Champion Safes which were in my building re- 
mained there through the entire conflagration, 
and were not opened until the day after the fire. 
No water was thrown on the building. Every- | 
thing in my safe after the fire was nearly as good 
as new. ©. L. Wilcox also preserved all his 
books, papers, and money in two of your safes, 
both being in same fire. Wm. Roberts was also 
the fortunate owner of another of your Patent 
Champion Safes, which was severely tested, and 
saved completely his books, papers. and money. 
The result has given great satisfaction, and we 
want no safe but Herring’s Champion. Please 
send me one same size I last bought of you im- 
mediately. Send by N. Y. & Erie R.R. via Tioga 
depot. JOHN R. BOWEN. 

I had two of Herring’s Safes in above fire. 
They saved my books, papers, and $2.000 in 
bank bills. C.L. WILCOX. | 

HERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION saved my books, | 
papers, and about $400 in paper money. 1 
would use no other. WILLIAM ROBERTS. 








GREAT FIRE IN PEARL AND FULTON STS. 
ad York, Jan. 27, 186: 2. 
Messrs. Herrine & Co., No. 251 Broadv ay 
Gentlemen,—The large HE RRING’S Parent c HAM- 
PioN SAFE you made for me a few years ago has 
been put to a severe test in the great fire corner 
Fulton and Pearl sts., on the 26th inst., which 
entirely destroyed my building, together with 
many others. | 

The fire commenced about 6 o’clock on Sunday 
morning, and the safe was taken from the ruins } 
after an expusure of more than thirty hours. | 

Yeur Safe contained all my books, insurance 
pohcies, and other valuable papers besides, gold | 
and silver, bank bills, coupon bonds, &c., armount- 
ing to over Two Hundred Thousand Dollars. 
Everything in the Safe is in perfect order, except 
the binding of the books being steamed, 

Your Patent Champion Safe gives us great 
satisfaction, and has guarded safely through the 
fire every dollar of its contents. 

Truly yours, A. 


8. FOSTER. 


GREAT FIRE IN NEW JERSEY. 
New Bronswick, N, J., January 18th, 1862. 
Messrs. Herning & Co., 
No. 251 Broadway, New York’ 

Gentlemen,—At the recent extensive fire in our | 
city, on Wednesday morning last, 15th inst..I | 
was the fortunate owner of one of your Her- | 
RING’S Patent CHAMPion Sares, which contained | 
some books and a number of valuable papers. 

The heat in my store was very great, and the 
safe subject to an intense heat. J felt great inte- | 
rest in the safety of my papers, as a number of 
castings in my store and within a few feet of the 
safe were melted. Nothing, indeed, was saved 
in my building, except the contents of your safe, 
which I am happy to inform you was completely | 
preserved, after a thorough roasting for some 
seventeen hours. The result has exceeded my 
anticipations, and fully confirmed my confidence 
in the security of your Herring’s Patent Safe. 
Please send me another of larger size, and refer | 
all incredulous to my books and papers, which it 
gives me great pleasure to show. 

WM. Il. ARMSTRONG, 


Ht RRING’S PATENT | 


| hand. Office, nad Leon ard Street 
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| also Heavy and Light Castings of every descrip- 


| Borcer Iron of all descriptions. 


| orders and make contracts for Cast-Iron Water 


| land, is prepared to contract for all descriptions 
of Cast-Iron Pipes of their manufacture. 


| supplied to the 


IRON FOUNDRIES. 


RGEN TRON WORKS. 
Established 18338 


B’ 


. A. BRICK, Manufacturer of Cast Iron Water | 


&., Gas-Piprs Rerorrs, Prees, &c., always on 
, New York, 


as Merrick, VAUGHAN Menricx, 


z 
W. H. Merrick. 
THWARK FOU 
Philadelphia. 
MERRICK & SONS, Engineers, Manufacturers 
of every description of Gas Machinery 
Retorts, Beneh Castings, Condensers, Washers, 
Scrubbers, Wet or Dry Lime Purifiers, Coke W 
ons, Fire Tools, Wrought Iron Grate Bars, ¢ 
holders, either TELESCOPIC OR SINGLE, WITH Svs- 
PENSION FRAMES COMPLETE; Wrought Iron Roof 
Frames, for Iron or Slate ; Stop Cocks, Exhausters, 
Steam Pumps, Boilers and Tanks, Steam or Hand 
Air Pumps for proving Street Mains, Centre Seals, 
Governors, Wrought or Cast-Iron Lime Sieves for 
| Purifiers, Purifier Hoisting Machines, &c , &ec. | 
Address— MERRICK & SONS, | 
5th and Washington Streets, Philadelphia. | 


NDRY, 














me FULTON & C®., (Successors to 
hJe Colwell & Co.) Manufacturers of 


Pig Iron and Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes, 


tion, No, 207 North Water street and 206 North 
Wharves, Philadelphia, 

SAMUEL FULTON, THEO, TREWENDT. 

fy eter & MERCER, 117 NORTH 

Water Street, & 124 North Wharves, 
Philadelphia, AGENTS For THE MERCER FOUND- 
RY, AND ELK SHEET IRON WORKS. 

Cast Iron Srreer Mains; Bends, Branches, 
Chemical Retorts, and all kinds of ¢ ‘tastings for 
Gas-Works, either Coat or Rosin Works. SuHeer 
IRON FoR GasomErers cut and punched to order. 
Russia SuKet 
Iron, Tin Plates, Biock Tix, Copper, Pia Leap, 
SPELTER, and Metals generally, 


EF OR ENC E IRON WORKS.—The 
subscriber is prepared to execute 





and Gas-Pipes, from 2 inches to 48 inches in 
diameter ; also, Retorts, Bench-Castings, Branch- 
es, Bends, and all Castings for Water or Gas- 
Works. Pipes and Castings coated with Smith’s 
Patent Coal Tar Varnish to prevent corrosion. 
JOSEPH G. JONES, 
20554 Ww alnut Btreet, Philadelphia. 





R. D. WOUD & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CAST-IRON PIPE, RETORTS, &c. 
} Office, 400 Chestnut ‘treet, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








b - GAS AND WATER COM- 
PANIES: 
The undersigned, Agent for Messrs. Thomas 
Edington & Sons, Phenix Foundry, Glasgow, Scot- | 


About 6,000 tons of these Pipes have lately been 
3rc oklyn Water-works, N. Y., and 
the Chief Engineer of the Works, A. P. Kirkwood, 
| Esq., is ready to te, tify to their exe ellent quality. 
ARCHW’LD BAXTER, 28 Beaver St., 
| Sole Age nt for the United States and Canada 
THE “ALPHA TU BE WORKS, 
WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, —Established 1830, 
ae Soe BROTHERS, 
d Manufacturers of 
LAP-WELDED BOILER TUBES, LOCOMOTIVE 
AND MARINE ENGINE FITTINGS, 
WROUGHT IRON WELDED PIPE, 
For Stream orn Hica-Pressure Water AND GAS; 
HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM AND WATER 
VALVES, 
| Fire & Garpen Enos Work, Pomps, IypRANTs, 
Warter-CLosets, | 





IRON AND BRASS GAS-FITTINGS, 
GASELIERS, &c, 
AND OF THE Grove Bepstzap Works, WALSALL. 
Delivery Free, un Liverpool, &e. 
Catalogues post free. 
A small general selection of current Manufac- 


|} tures for the Steam-engine, Water Supply, Gas- 


Herring & Co., 251 Broadway. 


. " Y al W = 
Farrel, Herring & Co., Phila. —" Distilleries. Brewery, Chemical V orks 


is, &c., at the International Exhibition, Wal- 
sall Court, Class 31. 


4 


Herring & Co., Chicago. 


NEW -YOR K, WE DNESDAY, 


_OCTOBER 15, 


| IRON FOUNDRIES. 


\ ORRIS, “ASKER «& CO. 
4 PASOAL IRON WORKS, 
[ESTABLISHED 1821,] 
PHILADELPHIA, manufacture Wrought Iron We a 
| ed Tubes for Gas, Steam or Water; Lap-Welde 


Boiler Flues, 


GALVANIZED Wrovcnt Tron Tupes, 
ARTESIAN WEIL PIPES. 
of Wrought or Cast-Ir 
inside and out; 


yn, screwed together, flush 
Gas-works Castings, Retorts and 


| Bench Castings for Coal Gas-works,; Cast-Iron 


Orrice, No 


Street Mains, Bends, Branches, Drips, &c. 
GAs AND Stream Firrers’ Toors, &c. 
SrepuEN Morris, Coas WHeeter, 
THoMAs §, Tas SKER, STePHen P M. TASKER, 


cast IRON WATER, GAS, DRAIN 


COLUMBIA BRON Wrete ks, 


/) AND HEATER PIPES, &c., feu 
| 


46 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
Below Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
THOS. M ADAMS, Proprietor. 
ty S. ASHCRA F” T, Crxcrxnattr, O., 
KJe Manufacturer of Gas and Water- 
Pipes, with Branches of every description; Re- 
torts for Gas and Oil Works; Gasholder Stands, 
Columns, &c.; Gas Purifiers, Condensers, and Gas 
Apparatus of ‘all kinds ; Foundry Work in general. 
N. B.—A complete selection of Patterns on 

hand. Refer to any of the Gas-Works in the 
Western and Southwestern States. 

THEODORE ScowpeEnN, Engineer, Louisville. 

Joun Jerrxey, Civil Engineer, Cincinnati. 

Jacos Hovauton, Engineer, Detroit. 


3. igor FOUNDRY AND MA- 

CHINE CO., Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Cast-Iron Pipes, from 2 to 48 
inch diameter, all pipes from 3 inch to 48 ipch 
cast vertically, and in dry sand, in lengths of 12 
feet. 2 inch pipes in lengths of 7 feet. Special | 
Castings of all descriptions furnished at short 
notice, 





REFERENC ES. 
Croton Aqueduct dept., N. Y, 
Manhattan Gas Lt. Co., N. Xx. 
Brooklyn Water dept., N. Y. 
Brooklyn Gas Lt. Co., N. Y. 
Citizens’ Gas Lt. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


aC VERTICAL PIPE MANUFAC | 

TURERS.—Wanvtep, a situation 
as Foreman, or would prefer taking the work by | 
contract, by a man that has had twenty years’ 
experience in Vertical Pipe Moulding; also, has 
had some years’ experience in Green Sand Mould- 
ing; best of reference given, by addressing 
Firta & INGHAM, Warren Foundry and Machine 
Shop, Phillipsburg, New Jersey. 




















PATENT-OF FICE NOTICES. 


Unitrep STaves “PATeNt- Orric E, rt 
Wasnineton, April 17, 1862. 

( N THE PETITION OF PHEBE 

Ann Fisk, Executvix, &c., of Almond 
D. Fisk, late of the City, County, and State of 
New York, praying for the extension of a Patent 
granted to the late Almond D. Fisk, Nov. 14, 1548, 
and re-issued March 6, 1860, for an improvement 
in Coffins, for seven years from the expiration of 
said Patent, which takes place on the 14th day 
of November, 1862. 

It is ordered that the said petition be heard at 
the Patent- Office on Monday, the 27th of October 
next, at 12o0’clock m.; and all persons are notified 
to appear and show cause, if any they have, why 
said petition ought not to be granted. 

Persons opposing the extension are required to 
file in the Patent-Office their objections specially 
set forth in writing at least twenty days before 
the day of hearing; all testimony filed by either 
party to be used at the said hearing must be 





taken and transmitted in accordance with the | § 


rules of the office, which will be furnished on | 
application, 

‘Lhe testimony in the case will be closed on | 
the 13th of October next; depositons and other | 
papers relied upon as testimony, must le filed in 
the office on or before the morning of that day; 
the arguments, if any, within ten days thereafter. | 

Ordered, also, that this notice be published in | 
the “ National Republican,” Washington, D. C., | 
and “ Tribune,” New York, N. ¥., once a week 
for three successive weeks; the first of said pub- 
lications to be at least sixty days previous to the 
day of hearing. D. P HOLLOWAY, 


Commissioner of Patents. 





66 ATEW 
Readers who may require books | 
on the subject of Gas-Light, Heat, Water, Sewer- 
age, or other scientific matters, can be promptly 
supplied by addressing the 
AMERICAN Gas-Ligut Journa, No. 53 Liberty st., 


| New York. 


qe LU TH ER 
| 


| and burns without smoke, or crusting the wick, 


E 
| 
= | 


- . | 

BOOKS.” ANY OF OUR | 
| 

| 

| 


Publisher of The! 


ANNUM. 


| COAL- OIL & CANDLES. 


ATWOOD OIL 
COMPANY’S 


DEODERIZED 


7 ILLUMINATING OIL, 


Unsurpassed by any KEROSENE manufactured. 
Is nearly COLORLESS, of a PLEASANT ODOR, 


WARRANTED NON-EXPLOSIVE. 
For sale in any quantity at a greatly reduced 
p rice. 
Packed in cans and cases for foreign markets. 
Apply to U. TALLMAN, 
84 Burling Slip, | New York. 


OIL! COAL OIL!! 
of the celebrated brand of “ Smrver 
A superior burning oil, white, pure, 
safe, and odorless. 
J. 8. STANTON, Manufacturer, 
No. 132 Maiden Lane. 








LAMP CHIMNEY THAT WILL 
we not break.—Made for the million. 
The patent Mica Chimneys for coal- 
oil Lamps possess many advantages 
over the glass chimneys. They 
do not break from the heat, falling, 
cleaning, or any ordinary usage. 
When one is purchased it will last, 
with care, as long as the lamp. They 
fit all the burners now in use. 

AMOS HORNING, 
Agent for Manufacturer, 
No. 321 North Second st., 
Philadelphia. 

N. B.—Coal-Oil Lamps and Coal- 
Oil at low rates. 

PATENTED OCT. 8, 1861, 

Dithridge’s Patent 
OVAL LAMP CHIMNIES, 


for Coal-Oil burners. Manufactured 


of 
XX FLINT GLASS. 

These chimnies are intended for the 
flat flame which, heating all parts of 
the glass equally, does not expose it 
to cracking. 

E. D. DITHRIDGE, 
Fort PittGlass Works, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


pur LOVERS’ LAMPS.—Price Five 
Shillings ($1.25) each. To super- 
sede Candles and Night Lights. No 
Dressing or Trimming required. 
EDMUND SPILLER, 
Patentee, 
98 Hotporn-HiLi, Lonpon. 
Post-Office orders attended to, 




















Ambrose’s 
PATENT 
COAL-OIL, 


NO-CHIMNEY 
BURNER, 


For Portable 
Lamps, LANTERNS, 
Etc. Requires no 

Chimney. 
Address, 
J. E. AMBROSE, 
249 Pearl st., 
New York, or 
45 Newark Av., 
Jersey City, N. J. 








GENTS.—TO ALL WHO USE 
vi Candles,—The Candle Lamp just 
out. Safety and economy in light. No excuse 
| for using e xplosiv e fluids. No dropping of tallow 
on carpets. The Candle Lamp will be sent free 
on receipt of 25 cents. Agents, male and female, 


| can make a larger profit, and find a quicker sale 


for the Candle Lamp, than any article yet offered 
to the public. Send red stamp for illustrated 
circular. 
WM. SUMNER, 208 Broadway, (room No, 10,) 
N. Y. city. 





( YAS THERMOMETERS FOR 

ascertaining and regulating the 
emperature of the gas while passing through the 
purifiers into the station meters. For sale at the 
| Rooms of the AMERICAN Gas-LIGHT JOURNAL. 
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THE WARREN'S PATENT WATER & ALARM GAUGE 
STERLING GAS-REGULATOR, For Protecting the Flues and Preventing Steam-Boiler Explosions. 


Improves the Light and Saves a Large Per Centage of Gas, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 
It is well known that Printers require the best and most briiient light In proof of the superiority | ° 
of these Machines over all others, the following New York establis! ments are using them, and testify 
to their excellence :—New York Times, New York Herald, New Y. wrk World, New York Tribune, New 
York Sun, Journal of Commerce, Courier & Enquirer, Evening Post, The Zietung, Dispatch, Leader, | 
Scientific American, Advertiser per Spectator, Independe nt, Da ly News, Harper’s Monthly and 
Weekly, Transcript, Mercury, Atlas, Life INustrated, Albion, Spirit of the Times, American Gas- 
Ligat Jovrnat, Christian a Churchman, Church Journal, Christian Advocate, Christian 
Ambass _ r, Christian Intelligencer, Observer, Sunday Times, Sunday Courier. 
By o - of the New York and Brooklyn Common Councils, these Regulators are now used in the 
City He alls, Pe slice Stations, Markets, and other Public Buildings in both cities. | 
They are Warr ntea by oh | 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING-MACHINE Co., 
505 BROADWAY, \EW VORK, | WARREN & BANKS, 
To keep in order, and always maintain the pressurs of the Gas at the lowest point for a brilliant ; 9153 Centre st., corner of Canal st., New York, 
light and economical combustion. They are so constructed that wnder no circumstances can the Where a Gauge is constantly in operation. 
Hero ury ged into the Mi ters, or in any way injure them. | 


eS SS = — = } 


GAS, SIEAM, SMOKE, 


PURE WATER & SOUL PIPE, 
JOSEPH CLIFF 
Wortley Fire-Brick Works, Leeds, England, 


T. W. PARMELB, Asgt., 
No, 4 Irving Place, N, Y, 


KING BROTHERS. 
STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND. __ FERE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS. 


This is a reliable High and Low Water De- 
tector, arranged so as to render it one of the 
best Water Gauges ever attached to a Steam- 
Boiler; always presenting before the Engineer 
at sight the exact height of the water, and if, by 
oversight or by sudden leakage, the water gets 
low in “the boiler, it will cause an alarm before 
the water gets below the flues, thereby prevert- 
ing an explosion. This Gauge can be made to 
alarm at any point desired as a High Water 
Detector, thereby preventing the water from 
getting to that height as to be forced into the 
cylinder of the engine, often causing serious 
accidents. Thus it is a High as well as a Low 
water Detector. For sale by 























SEGEESL, JOUN RUS ELL & CO, @Seerges 
“PATENT TUBE MAKERS, 


| THE OLD TUBE WORKS, WEDNESBURY, AND THE ALMA WORKS, WALSAL, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


69 UPPER THAMES ST., & 5 CHARLES ST., SOHO, LONDON; 
AND 35 GRANBY ROW, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
| The original Manufacturers of WROUGHT-IRON GAS TUBES, and the Inventors of the Lap- 
; welded Tubes for Locomotive and Marine Boilers. All kinds of TUBES and FITTINGS, whether for 
Gas, Steam. or Water Galvanized and Composition Tubes. Chandeliers, and every kind of Brass 
| work for Gas and Steam. 
STOCKS, DIES, AND TAPS OF ALL SIZES. CAST-IRON PIPE AND GAS-METERS. 
A-l Goods Warrantec, 








HEAD « on MOUTH PIECE HEAD on MOUTH PIECE 

















KING BROTHERS beg especially to call the attention of Gas Companies to the superiority of their Retorts, which are made from the celebrated STOURBRIDGE 
FIRE-CLAY. Mr. King has patented a Kiln for Burning Retorts, by which Patent all Cold Air is excluded from the Kiln while burning, thus rendering them 
EFree from Cracks and Cor ect in Form. 

By great care in Manufacturing, combined with the advantages in Burning, a VERY SMOOTH SURFACE is obtained, rendering them less liable to carbonize. 
RETORT OVENS, FIRE-BRICKS, GUARDS, SADDLES, RABITTED BURS, FLUES, AND QUARRIES, ARE ALL MANUFACTURED OF 
THE SAME QUALITY OF CLAY. 

EVERY RETORT AND BRICK IS BRANDED “KING BROTHERS, STOURBRIDGE.” 


Apply to E. W. Barstow, 83 Maiden Lane, New York, where “7 can be seen. 








HARRIS & PEARSON, 


PROPRIETORS OF 


SBest Glass-House Pot & Crusible Clay. 


Manufacturers of Fire-Bricks, Gas-Reto: ts. and Gl: ss-House Furnace-Bri ks of every description. 
AMBLECOTE FIRE-CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


COWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 


| 
9 ae 


JSJOSHPH COWEHKN & CoO., 


BLAYDON BURN, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, 
Have always been, and are still, the most extensive manufacturers of FIRE-CLAY RETORTS in the’ United Kingdom, and were the only parties to whom a Prize 
Medal was awarded at the Great Exhibition, in London, 1851, for 


“GAS RETORTS, AND OTHER OBJECTS IN FIRE-CLA 


J. C. & CO. make Fire-Clay Retorts of all shapes and dimensions, and to fit existing mouth-pieces. 
Orders for FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, TILES, BEARERS, and other articles in Fire-Clay, receive immediate attention, and are promptly executed at their 
Works, as above. Drawings of Settings adapted for Cowen’s Patent Fire-Clay Retorts supplied. 


AGENTS, MESSRS. MEAD & BELL, 
13 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 
N. BJ. C. & CO.’S RETORTS are well adapted for small Gas- Works, as they can be used without an Exhauster. 
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WITERE 


GAS-WORKS AND 
WANTED. 
We are now publishing 


ARE 


AMERICAN 


WATER-WORKS 


regularly the names of the 


thirty thousand post-towns in the United States, so that 


builders of gas-works and water-works, and the various 


manufacturers, may see where are new openings for 


business. 


And as each post-master will reccive several | 


copies of the Amertcan Gas-Lieut Journat, for distri- 


bution, the number thus circulated will probably exceed 


Three Million Copies. 


POST-OFFICE TOWNS 


What a chance for advertisers ! 


SIN THE UNITEDS 


’ 


STATES 


5, 


ARRANGED BY STATES AND COUNTIES, 
Showing wheie Gas- Works and Water-Works are Wanted. 





WISCONSIN. 


54 Counties, 916 Towns, 8 Gas-Works, 2 Water-Works. 


Adams County. 


Big Spring, 
Davis’ Corners, 
Dell Prairie, 
Edna, 
Fountain, 
Friendship, 
Germantown, 
Grand Marsh, 


Bad Ax, 
Bergen, 
Bloomingdale, 
Breckinridge, 
Carvosso, 
Coon Prairie, 
Debello, 

De Soto, 
Goole, 
Harmony, 


Denmark, 
De Pere, (ce. h., 
Fort Howard, 


~ 


Alma, 
Buffalo, 
Fountain City, 


Brant, 
Brillion, 
Charlestown, 
Chilton, 


Bloomer Prairie, 
Chippewa City, 


Frankville, 
Neillsville, 


Arlington, 
Beaver Creek, 
Bellefeuntain, 
Cambria, 
Columbus, 
Dekorra, 

East Randolph, 
Empire Junction, 
Fall River, 

Fort Winnebago, 
Hampden, 


Batavia, 

Belle Center, 
Crow’s Mills, 
Eastinan, 

Lower Lynxville, 
Marietta, 


Albion, 
Ancient, 
Ashton, 
Belleville, 
Berry, 

Black Earth, 
Blue Mound, 
Berke, 
Cambridge, 
Christiana, 
Cottage Grove, 
Cross Plains, 
Dane, 
Deerfield, 
Door Creek, 
Dunkirk, 


Alderly, 
Atwater, 
Beaver Dam, 
Burnett, 
Chester Station, 
Clyman, 
Danville, 
Emmett, 
F ar mersy ile, 

"Ox Lake, 


Chickatock, 
Fish Creek, 


Dunnville, 
Durand, 
Eau Galle, 


Augusta, 








Cc 


Kildare, 
Lindenwold, 
Little Lake, 
Mill Haven, 
Nece “dah, 
New Chester, 
New Rome, 
Pilot Knob, 


Plainville, 

Point Bluff, 
Quincy, 
Roche-a-Cri, 
Strong’s Prairie, 
Twin Valley, 
White Creek, 
Wonewoe, 


Bad Ax County. 


Hillsborough, 
Hockley, 
Kickapoo, 
Mount Tabor, 
New Brookville, 
New Salein, 
Newville, 
Ontario, 
Readstown, 


Brown © 
Green Bay, 
Mukwa, 
New Franken, 
Oneida, 

Ba Talo C 
Gilmantown, 
Glencoe, 


Cal 
Dundas, 


High Clif, 
New Holstein, 


Chippewa Falls, 


Clark County. 


Pineville, 


Kilbourn City, 
seeus, 

ere Centre, 
Lodi, 
Lowville, 
Marcellon, 
New Haven, 
North Leeds, 


Oxkee, 
Oshaukuta, 
Otsego, 
Pacitic, 


Mount Sterling, 
Ocena, 

Prairie du Chien, 
Rising Sun, 
Rolling Ground, 
Seneca, 
Sladesburgh, 


counts 


ounty-. 


Retreat, 

River Side, 
Romance, 

Sierra, 
Springville, 

Star, 

Victory, 

Vi iroqua, 

Warner’s Landing, 
Weister. 


. 
Suamico, 
Wequioek, 
Wrightstown, 


Maxv ille, 
Mondovi, 
Waumandee, 


umet County 


Pequot, 
Rantoul, 
Sherwood, 
Stockbridge. 


Chippewa County. 


Eau Claire, 
Lafayette. 


Pleasant Ridge, 
Weston Rapids. 


Columbia County. 


Pardeeville, 
Pigeon Grove, 
Portage City, 
Port Hope, 
Poynett, 

Rio, 

Rocky Run, 
Shoneaw, 
Welch Prairie, 
West Point, 
Wyocena. 


ra w ford County, 


Somerville, 
Teller’s Corners, 
Towerville, 
Wauzeka, 
Wright’s Ferry, 
Yankeetown, 


Dane County. 


Eolia, 
Fitchburgh, 
Hanchettville, 
Lake View, 
Leicester, 
Macfarland, 
Madison, 
Mazo Manie, 
Middleton, 
Mount Vernon, 
Oregon, 
Paoli, 
Peatville, 
Peirceville, 
Perry, 

Pine Bluff, 


Pleasant Branch, 
Primrose, 
Rockside, 
Roxbury, 
Rutland, 

Spring Dale, 
Stoner’s Prairie, 
Stoughton, 

Sun Prairie, 
Sweet Home, 
Utica, 

Verona, 

West Middleton, 
Westport, 
Windsor, 

York, 


Do:itge County. 


Hermann, 
Horicon, 
Hustisford, 
Iron Ridge, 
Juneau, 
Kekoskee, 
Le Roy, 
Lomira, 
Lowell, 


Mayville, 
Napasha, 
Neosho, 

Oak Grove, 
Portland, 
Reeseville, 
Rolling Prairie, 
Rubicon, 
Theresa, 
Woodland. 


Door County. 


Marcus, 
Nasewapee, 


Sturgeon Bay, 
Washington Harbor, 


Douglass County. 


Superior. 


Dunn County. 


Fall City, 
Frankfort, 
Pepin, 
Rock Falls, 


Half Moon, 


Rorkville, 
Waneka, 
Waubeck. 


Eau C.aire County. 


Otter Creek, 


G. 


Alcove, 
Ashford, 
Auburn, 
Bothelle, 
srandon, 
Byron, 
Calumct Village, 
Dotyville, 
Kx lk a 

El Dorado, 
Empire, 


Banfield, 
Beetown, 
Boscobel, 
Bunker's Hill, 
Cassville, 
Castle Rock, 
Charlotte, 
Dickeysville, 
Ellenboro’, 
Fair Vlay, 
Fennimore, 
Glen Haven, 


Albany, 
Attica, 
Bem, 
Brodhead, 
Brooklyn, 
Cadiz, 
Dayton, 
Decatur, 


Adamsville, 
Arena, 
Avoca, 
Clyde, 
Dodgeville, 


Cataract, 
Garden Valley, 


Ashipun, 
Aztalan, 


| Bark River, 


Cold pring, 


| Concord, 


Farmington, 
Fort Atkinson, 
Golden Lake, 
Hubbleton, 


America, 
Fowler’s Prairie, 


Brighton, 
Brist i, 
Cypress, 








Alinupee, 
Casco, 


Bangor, 
Burns, 
Burr Oak, 


Argyle, 
Belmont, 
Benton, 

Bethel Grove, 
Blanchardsville, 
Calamine, 
Cottage Inn, 


Bayfield, 
Houghton, 


Branch, 
Clark’s Mills, 
Cooperstown, 
Eaton, 

Hika, 
Larrabee, 


Geameken, 
Jenny, 


Briggsville, 
Dartford, 
Grand Prairie, 
Green Lake, 
Greenwood, 
Harrisville, 
Jeddo, 
Kingston, 


Butler, 
Davis, 
Franklin, 
Good Hope, 
Granville, 


Angelo, 

Big Valley, 
Clifton, 

Dorset, 

Farmer’s Valley, 
Fife, 

Glendale, 
Jacksonville, 
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slack River Falls, 


La Cote St. Marie, 


Fair Water, 
Fond du Lac, 
Foster, 
Hinesberg, 
Junius, 
Ladoga, 
Lamartine, 
Marytown, 
Metomen, 
Moria, 
Murone, 
Nanaupa, 


Fond dua Lae aay 


Newfane, 

North Lamart ne, 
Oakfield 

Oakfield Centre, 

Oceola, 

Ripon, 
tosendale, 
sh Lake, 
*heeda, 








\ in, 
West Rosendale, 


Grant County. 


Hazel Green, 
Homer, 


Hurricane Grove, 


Jamestown, 


Lancaster, (c. h. 


Little Grant, 
Martinville, 
Millville, 
Montford, 
Mount Hope, 
Mount Ida, 
Muscoda, 

New California, 


Oliver’s Mills 
Ora 0: tet 
Patch Grove, 
Platteville, 
;) Potosi, 
tockville, 
Saint Rose, 
Si ‘insiniws Mound, 
ner’s Grove, 


’ 





T: aaa 
Washburn, 
Wyalusing, 


Green County, 


Exeter, 








Farmer’s Grove, Ped 

Hoosick, Shuey’s Mills 

Jordan, Skin 

Juda, Sprit Grove, 

Monroe, (¢. h.,) Sylvester, 

Monticello, Watnut Springs, 

Moorefield, Willet. 

New Glarus, 

Towa County. 
Dover, Mineral Point, 
Helena, Moscow, 
r Ridveway, 

West Blue Mound, 
Wyowing. 

Mi filin, 

Jackson County. 


Melrose, 
Navary, 
North Bend, 
Pine Hill, 


Pole Grove 
Ro aring Creek 
Siscuett. 


Je erson County. 
Helenville, Oakland, 
Ixonia, Palinyra, 
Jefferson, (ce. h.,) Richwood, 
Johnson’s Creek, Rome, 


Koskonong, 
Make Mills, 
Milford, 
Oak Hill, 


Sullivan, 
Transit, 
Waitsville, 
Waterloo, 
Watertown. 


Juneau County. 


Lemonweir, 
Mauston, 


Union Center, 
Werner. 


Kenosha County. 


Kenosha, 
Liberty, 
Marion, 
Paris, 


Kewaunee C 


Coryville, 
Dykesville, 
Kewaunee, 


La Crosse 
Half Way Creek, 


wa Crosse, 
Mindoro, 
Mormon Cooley 


Darlington, 

Elk Grove, 
Etna, 

Fuyette, 
Georgetown, 
Gratiot, 
Meeker’s Grove, 


Salem. 
Wheatland, 
Wilmot. 


unty. 
Sandy Bay, 
Walhaim. 


County. 


Neshonoc, 
New Aisterdam, 
Onalaska, 


La Fayctte ‘ieidaiiees 


New Diggings, 
North Elk Grove, 
Shullsburgh, 
Spafford, 

White Oak Spring, 
Wiota 

Yellow Stone, 


La Potnte County. 


La Pointe, 
Montreal Falls, 


Manitowoc, 


Manitowoc Rapids, 


Maple Grove, 
Meeme, 
Mishicot, 
Marathon Co 
Mosinee, 


Odanah, 
Whittlesey. 


Manitowoe County. 


Neshoto, 
Newtonburgh, 
Niles, 
Oslo, 
Paquette, 
Two Rivers, 
unty- 
Wawusan, (c. h.,) 
Weston. 


Marquette County. 


Lake Maria, 
Long Lake, 
Mackford, 
Manchester, 
Markesan, 
Marquette, 
Midland, 
Montello, 
Moundville, 


Greenfield, 
Hale’s Corners, 
Lamberton, 
Milwaukee, 
New Berlin, 
New Keoln, 


Neshkoro, 
Ordino, 

Oxford, 
Pakwaukee, 
Princeton, 

toslin, 

Stone Hill, 
Westfield, 

West Green Lake, 


Milwaukee County. 


Oak Creek, 
Root Creek, 
Ten Mile House, 
Wauwatosa, 
West Granville. 


Monroe County. 


Leon, 
Meridian, 
Moore’s Creek, 
Mountain, 
Mount Pisgah, 
Oakdale, 
Pukwana, 


Ridgeville, 
Solon, 
Sparta, 
Sultan, 
Tomah, 
Tunne 1 City, 
Wellington, 
Ww eee 


(To be concluded.) 
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| of Chicago contains, among other matters, 
| of the en 
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“WATER-WORKS OF 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
The last annual report of the Board of Public 


AME RICA 


Yorks 
the report 
vineer of the water-works, as well as an in- 





| teresting record of analysis of the water supplied to 


the city, by Messrs. Blaney & Mariner, analytical 
chemists. : : 

The condition of the works is said to be very satis 
factory, with the exception of the natural wear and 
tear incident to the amount of labor to which they 
have been put. ; 

By the report of the engineer of the pumping-works, 
it appears that the quantity of water distributed during 
1561 was but a trifle more than that pumped in 1860. 


The amount pumped in 1859 over 1858 was equal to 294 


per cent., and the quantity pumped in 1860 over 1859 
equaled 214 per cent., while 1861 exceeded 1860 only 
about 3 per cent. 


The trifling increase of the past year over 1860 may 
be accounted for to some extent by the fact that in 
i860 it was necessary to waste a considerable amount 
of water at the Engine House, while through the past 
year the waste in the same quarter has been compara- 
tively small, and since the completion of the new main, 


the necessity for wasting has been entirely obviated. 
The following table will show the quantity of water 
pumped each month of the last four years: 


MONTHS. 1859. 1860. 


| 
January. a 

















106,905 1,665, 1382 
106,401,412) 130 
102,415,983 15 

25 


»284,454 
"Sou y420) 142 
0.331, 680 


137,651,918 
O71 ,067 
135,576,447 


69, 426.3 515 
82,677, 413 





February . : 
March .... 





z> 












==" eee 89,994, 132,930,546 128,371,178 
May : ( 116,107,263) 141,171,078) 150,489,168 
oe eee | QUAIL 113,093,416) 148,197,024) 155,996,852 
eee } 101,670,7 166,394,640) 147,182,793 
August .....| 107,176,652 56) 152,427, 690) 168,602,494 
September..| 108,534,540 131°785 847 152,710,186 
October... ‘| 101.046,605) 141,527,040 149,362,166 
November | 86,385,840) 127,342,018] 150, "493.248| 153°879.638 
December...| — 95,316,7.2| 122,653,139) 130,773,073 145,261,272 














1,415 147,910 1,716,786,552) 1,767,154,689 


Totals... paianat 


“It will be seen that 


1,767,154, 689 gallons have been 
Of this amount, 

The large engine pumped.....1,072,485,120 galls. 

The small “ a 694,6 

The engines have been in operation the past year 


pumped the past year, 


69,569 “ 


eee 





5,967 hours and 44 minutes, which is an average of 16 
21-60 hours of each day throughout the year. 


The amount of coal consumed the past year is 2.431 


653-2000 tons, which is about 190 tons less than was 
consumed in 1860. This decrease may be attributed 
in part to the superior condition of the small engine, 
resulting from the new steam piston which was attached 
in the latter part of 1860, also to the benefits derived 
from the enlarged “ main,” and perhaps the character 
which, as a general thing, was of better 
quality than that received in 1860, 

Of the foregoing amount of coal 116 1165-2000 tons 
is due to the necessity of stopping the engines at 


of the coal, 


different times during the day, when the reservoirs are 
full, it being consumed for the purpose of keeping steam 
up when the engines are at rest, These stops have 
occured 607 times the past year, consuming nearly 400 
lbs. 
reservoirs makes it necessary to keep fire in the boilers 
not having been out in nearly 


of coal each time. The limited capacity of the 
continually, the fires 
eight years. 
AVERAGE DAILY CONSUMPTION, 
1858... .2,991,412 galls. 
us “ 
ser a ea « $74 galls. to a cubic foot. 
1861....4,841,520 “ 
The total length of pipe of all sizes laid during the 
The total length of pipe at present 
“an be ascertained, is 503,129 
feet, or 95 miles and 1,522 feet. 


929 


"ear was 8,233 feet 


in the city, as n aly as 
RESERVOIRS, 

The north and west reservoirs are and have been 
in good order during the past year. 
voir leaked so badly in the summer, that it was found 
necessary to repair it thoroughly before filling it through 
the new main. This was supposed to be done about 
the 10th of October, when the reservoir was filled, and 
| new leaks were discovered. 


The south reser- 


It was used for some time, 
however, but when dampness shows itself through the 
outside walls, it was determined to make further re- 





pairs. 


These have been completed and the water again 





16 


let 
still a few leaks exist which it will not probably be 


be 
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on. A very great improvement has been made, 


necessary to repair The diftic ulty with 


fore spring. 
this reservoir is owing to the quality of the English 


iron used, which, it is now very clearly seen, was un- 


suitable for the It may be necessary to put 
: : ] 
it tight, but 


iis expense may be avoided for 


purp se, 


or 
~ 


in an entirely new botton before makin 
it is still hoped that tl 
a few years. 

The ground around the south reservoir has been en- 
closed by a substantial picket fence, which has not 


y 


only greatly improved its appearance, but has added 


‘ 
t 


A 


towards grading it up with street dirt. 


much to its value as a place for keeping water and 
been made 
When this is 


completed, a good part of it may be sown down in grass 


sewerage pipes. commencement has 


and otherwise ornamented at a small expense. 

Previous to the completion of the new main, the 
south reservoir was of very little use, as it was found 
impossible to get more than a few feet of water in it, 
and that generally in the night, while during the day 
it stood most of the time below the bottom of the reser- 
voir. Since the completion of the new main, no diffi- 
culty is found in filling this reservoir to overflowing 
in the day time, especially when the large engine is at 
work, 

QUALITY OF THE WATER. 

With the exception of turbidness during and shortly 
after easterly storms, the quality of the water furnished 
has generally been very good; but there have been 
occasional exceptions, the most important of which are 
owing to three different causes, 


First. after a long continuance of snow and ice, a thaw 


and rain are sure to be followed by an unpleasant 


smoky taste in the water, lasting from one to two days, 


| confer with the officers of the canal in relation to chang- 


This happens seldom more than twice in a winter, and | 


sometimes not more than once. 


Second, the “‘jish nuisance,” as it has been generally | 


called. 


has been this winter. 


This has never been so annoying before as it 
In December they came in such 
quantities as to choke up the only screen that was 


| autumn, the river, though receiving its full amount of 


effectual in keeping them out of the pumping-well, and | 


in order to prevent the pumps from sucking air instead 
of water, it was found necessary to remove this screen, 
which being in the grooves intended for a stop-gate, 
could not be cleaned without being taken out, and the 
very act of taking it out necessarily let all the fish ac- 
cumulated above it pass through. It was hoped and 
believed, judging from 
winters, that the trouble would cease in a shorter time 
than any thing effectual could be done in at the en- 
trance of the inlet-pipe. At this point three screens 
had been put in, with conveniences for taking one out 


| to be a cause of complaint. 


the experience of previous | 


| four days the fish ceased to appear in great numbers. 


at a time to be cleaned, while the others stopped the | 


passage of fish or other substances, 


But the bottoms | 


of these screens had been undermined, and the pro- | 


tection to the inlet supposed to be otherwise so much 


injured by the ice, as to render any attempt at effectual 
repairs hopeless, But as the nuisance continued, and 
caused the hot water from boilers connected with the 


works to be peculiarly offensive, and sometimes causing 


even the cold water to taste, to say nothing of the | 


offensive sight of so many dead and mangled fish 


coming from the taps in nearly every part of the city, 


| lead to the passage of a city ordinance forbidding it. 


; 
an attempt was made to close up the openings under 


the screens by means of stones, gravel, and canvas; 
first building a shanty over the screens to shelter the 
laborers. Men were then set to watch the screens at 


the inlet night and day, and the screen that had been 


taken up near the engine-house was put in its place | 


again. This appeared at the time to be effectual, as 
the screen near the engine-house did not become foul. 
In about three days after the work was done, the fish 
The pipes all 


over the city were flushed out by means of the fire- 


ceased to be troublesome at the inlet. 


hydrants, and the reservoirs thoroughly cleansed. The 
cold water immediately became free from offensiveness 
to sight, smell, or taste, and the boilers gradually lost 
their disagreeable odor. After the citizens had begun 
to congratulate themselves upon the purity of the 
water, and that the fish would not trouble them again 
this season, they reappeared suddenly, though pre- 
viously undiscoyv ered openings, in great multitudes, 
and made it necessary to take out the screen near the 


engine-house. This was very early on the morning of 


the 7th inst. After being cleansed the screen was put | 
‘ 





| other vessels, which tended powerfully to purify it. 
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back, but becoming foul again in the afternoon, it was 


pt to take it out. 


at the inlet a great many fish were 


broken in the atten By keeping men 


day and night 


+t 


thing 


caught, and a repetition of the nuisance on any 


After three or 


like the former scale was prevented. 


Such means are now in progress of construction as is 
hoped will prevent their reappearance. 

Third, the most serious cause of impurity is believed | 
to be the river. The discharge of the sewers into the 
river will at once be pointed at as the great cause, and 
the late Board of Sewerage Commissioners in the plan 
which they adopted, with the concurrence of the City 
Council, took the ground that the time would come | 
f 


when the discharge o 


the 


‘all the sewerage of the city into 
river would make it offensive, and provided a plan 


for correcting the evil—that of a constant infusion of 


fresh lake water into the river by means of steam- 


power, 


But while the sewers have undoubtedly had their 


| share—and a very important one too—in corrupting | 


the river, another cause, which did not in 1855, if it 


does now, legally exist, has tended most powerfully to | 
produce the present state of things; and that is the 
wholesale discharge of blood, and other refuse from the 


slaughter and packing-houses, in and around the city, 


besides distilleries, glue factories, establishments for 
rendering offal, &ce. 
It may seem to some idle to attempt to separate the 


effect of the packing-honses, &c., from that of the sewers, 


but the following well-known facts will make it clear 
that the effect of the former can be distinetly traced. 
Last spring the river became quite effensive in smell, 


and a committee was appointed by the City Council to 


ing the water in the river by pumping at Bridgeport. 
It so happened that before any arrangement was made 
it became necessary to pump to sapply the wants of 
the canal itself, and nothing more was done by the 
city. During the whole summer and the early part of 


¢ 
t 


sewerage, did not become so offensive at any time as 
Very soon, however, after 
the packing season commenced, a most disagreeable 
odor was observed near the Old Street Bridge, on the 
South Branch, which is ebove the outlet of any existing 
sewer, This peculiar odor could be traced afterwards, | 
as it moved down stream, till it reached the mouth of 
the river. 

As an additional proof that the sewers do not cause 
all the bad smells, it may be here mentioned that in 
1860 the discharge from piggeries and cow-stables high 
up on the North Branch, made that stream exceedingly 
offensive to its mouth. It is also very offensive this 
winter, and yet there is not a single sewer emptying 
into it at ordinary times, and only two, those on West | 
Kinzie and Fulton streets, that do in times of heavy 
rains, 

Many of the older inhabitants of Chicago no doubt 
remember that before any sewers were built, and when 
the packing business was in its infancy compared with 
its present state, the river became so offensive from 


the discharge of blood and other refuse into it, as to 


Another reason can be given for the excessively 
offensive state of the river this winter, as compared 
with what it was last summer, It is well known that 
water will become purified from offensive organic 
matter by simply letting it stand in contact with the 
air a sufficiently long time; hence the more rapidly it 
can be brought into contact with the air, the more 
rapidly it becomes purified. Now, during the summer 
the surface of the river was not only uncovered, 
but frequently agitated by the passage of tugs and 


But during much of the winter the surface of the river 
has been covered with ice, and consequently the air 
has been almost entirely excluded from it. It has been 
like a bottle with two mouths, which, originally filled 
with comparatively pure water, but receiving only 
continual accessions of filth into one mouth, soon ceases 
to discharge anything but filth from the other. 

The late Board of Water Commissioners directed 
their attention to the complaints of injury to the water 
pumped up for the city “from the wash of the lake 


|and estimates to be made and plans to be discussed, 








By reference to their report of Jan, Ist, 1*61, p. 28 to 
14, it will be seen that five plans were estimated for. 


These are: 


Ist, Extending a pipe a mile out into the lake. 
2d, Making a tunnel! the same distance. 
8d, Removing the pumping-works to Winetka. 


4th, Constructing filter-beds, 
5th, Constructing a subsiding reservoir. 
None of these plans were recommended for imme- 
diate adoption, but it was thought best to wait another 


season, and test by chemical analyses whether the 


| effect of the river as far up as the pumping-works was 


really appreciable or only imaginary. These analyses 
have been made with great care and labor by Drs. 
Blaney & Mariner. 

Neither of the plans above mentioned could be made 
available for present relief, and it is yet uncertain 
which, upon the whole, it would be best to adopt. 
That of removing the pumping-works to Winetka (or 
perhaps to a point a few miles nearer—say nine or 
ten miles north of the city)—would undoubtedly give 
entire freedom from the effects of the river and the 
wash of the city shore, but its cost would be so great 
as to make it advisible, if not absolutely necessary, in 
the present state of the city’s finances, to inquire if 
such an outlay cannot be avoided. 

The late Board of Sewerage Commissioners not only 
embraced in their original plan a method of preventing 
the river from becoming offensive from sewerage, which 
the result of pumping at Bridgeport proves would be 
effectual, but kept the subject continually in mind, as 
their late published reports will show. In June 1860, 
it was recommended to make an arrangement with the 
Canal Board to keep their pumps in operation so much 
of the time during six months of the year as might be 
necessary to preserve the river from smelling bad, 
though the wants of the canal might not require it. 
The experience of the past winter shows that such an 
arrangement should be extended so as to embrace 
oceasional pumping in winter, if practicable then, as 
well as in summer. 

The above plan was not recommended as a per- 
manent one, but simply as the most advisable expedient 
for a few years to come, giving time to settle several 
important questions relative to the future of Chicago, 
before adopting a more permanent, thorough, and 
necessarily costly plan. The questions alluded to are 
the probable growth of Chicago, the direction of that 
growth, the harbor improvements that may be adopted, 
the construction of the proposed ship canal to the 
Illinois River, and the necessity or expediency of im- 
itating the great sewerage intercepting scheme of 
The light which a 
few years will throw on these questions would be of 


London, now being carried out. 


immense advantage to Chicago, in the planning of per- 
manent works to remove the evils now complained of. 

The theories confirmed by the analyses of Drs. 
Blaney’ & Mariner,* are not only the one that the 
water of the lake is the purer the further you take it 
from the shore, but the one that impurities are greater, 
within the city limits, south of the river, than at a 
much less distance north, Perhaps a larger number 
of analyses might modify the latter statement some- 
The fact that op the 17th of April last, water 
taken from the river at Clark street bridge was purer 
than that taken from the lake, opposite Cleaverville 
and one thousand feet from the shore, is certainly very 


what. 


striking, and shows how great an effect the rains of 
spring have on the river. In November and now, not 
only analyses but our senses show a very different 
state of things. 

One theory corrected is that there is less organic 
matter in the lake water, say not more than a mile 
from the shore, than there is in that furnished to New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore ; there is in reality 
more. It is also greater than that supplied by the 
London Water Companies in 1856. Another theory 
a non-professional person is apt to hold is that the offen- 
sive water taken from “dead-ends” in the city pipes 
contains a greater amount of impurities than that which 
is not offensive and taken from pipes having a free cir- 
culation; but analysis shows less organic matter, the 
offensiveness being due, not to its quantity, but to the 





*We have not space to publish the report of Drs. Blaney & 





shore and the flow of the river,” and caused surveys | 


Mariner in this number, but will publish it in eur next. 
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change it is undergoing. 
organic matter is supposed to be owing to the action 
of the iron pipes. 

Another striking peculiarity of the lake-water is the 
large amount of silica it contains, and to this is owing 
its peculiar effect upon boilers, besides that which the 
lime it contains is known to exert. The river-water 


at 
ar 


also contains very large proportions of it at times. 

In concluding this article on the quality of the water, 
what has been said may be thus summed up: 

ist. The smoky taste occurs so seldom as not to be 
a serious matter, 

2d. The fish-nuisance can and no doubt will be en- 
tirely prevented before next winter. 

3d. The very disagreeable taste and smell occuring 
at three different times during the last two weeks, and 
lasting two to three days each time, evidently pro- 
ceeded from the river, 

4th. The offensive state of the river this winter, is 
due very largely to the great quantity of blood and 
other refuse discharged into it from packing-houses, 
distilleries, de. 

5th. Pumping at Bridgeport would bring the speedi- 
est, and would be the most economical temporary re- 
lief. 

6th. It is exceedingly desirable to postpone the 
adoption of very expensive permanent plas a few 


The actual diminution of | 





years, till more light can be obtained on the several | 


questions before mentioned. 
7th. The analysis shows, what was known to chemists 
before, that an offensive taste and smell in water, is 


owing not so much to the quantity of organic matter | 


present, as it is to its condition of life or decay. 

8th. Natural relief may be expected soon from the 
thaws and rains of spring, which must change the 
character of the water in the river. 

METERS, 

There are now in use in the whole city 10 Meters, 
They are all of the Worthington Patent, and of the 
following sizes, viz: 


2—4 inch. 
5—1 inch. 
2—2 inch. 
1—8 inch. 


to 
them, and they have been kept in order a sufficiently 


Wherever it has been thought best 


long time, they have more than paid for themselves by 


introduce | 


the increased rates they showed should be charged. 


In a few instances they have been prevented from 
working by grit and sandin the water, A contrivance 
for preventing this is now under trial, and if it should 
succeed, as we hope it will, we can attach meters 
again to some of the largest hotels where they failed 
before, and where it is very desirable to have them. 
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ollie 
THE WATER-SUPPLY OF PHILADELPHIA, 

[From the United States Railroad and Mining Register.] 

Mr. Epiror,—In my communication of last week, I 
stated the pregnant fact that the Schuylkill Navigation 
Company had notified the authorities of Philadelphia 
that they were using water for the purpose of supply- 
ing the city, which water was required by them for 
navigation purposes, and to which that company had 
a prior right legally settled. I also said that this was 
no time to make new drafts upon the Schuylkill, as 
that source was thus proved to have given out, 

In the face of this state of things, the citizens of 
Philadelphia are called upon to spend another nine 
hundred thousand dollars to get more water from this 
exausted resource, whilst the Delaware river, capable 
ot supplying ten Babylons, is running by their doors 
unused, except at one point where a large sewer enters 
that stream, the foul water from which is pumped up 
into the reservoir. Now, let us see what can be done 
with the Delaware. 

On the right bank of the Delaware, from where the 
Frankford Creek enters it, for a distance of several 
miles up stream, there will be found long stretches 
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of clean gravel strands, entirely free from alluvial 
sediments, 
the 
alluvion from the upper country 


This is a remarkable phenomenon upon 
bank of a stream which brings down so much 
It is so remarkable 
that there must be some active cause to prevent the 


sediment, 


Several causes might be suggested, but only | 


a close hydrographical study of the regimen of the | 


Delaware is likely to divine the true one. 


cient for us, at the present moment, to know that there 


It is suffi. | 


is no alluvial deposit going on along these gravel | 


banks; and, as there is such ¢ 
constantly along almost all the other shores of the 
Delaware, then there must be a permanently acting 
cause which keeps the water along these shores, in the 
ar, 


locality referred to, almost entirely cle 


The tide runs up and down along these shores, and 


alluvion of course passes with it. Sewage alluvion 


enters the Delaware in large quantities where the city 


| is more densely populated, and this might be supposed 


But it 


be remembered that the preventing cause acts upon 


to have some influence upon the water must 
the tide, whether it ebbs or flows, for there is never 
any sediment at our gravel banks; and, besides, they 
ut the least— 


that sewage, in its chemical and intangible character 


are so far removed—say twelve miles ¢ 


istics, cannot possibly have any influence upon it. The 
the 


Navy Yard and Richmond, can never affect the water 


sewage that enters the Delaware between, say, 


so far up as the vicinage of which I speak. 

By the time it would reach there, there would be 
nothing left of it except, perhaps, some insoluble 
ing fibre, become entirely innocuous, which, mechanic- 
ally affected by the causes which prevent earthy al- 
luvion from settling there, would equally effect this 
floating fibre from precipitation. 

It the closest 


scrutiny, that when sewage liquid from a large town 


has been ascertained, by chemical 


a deposit progressing | 





ov two hundred and fifty acres in extent, and fifty feet 
deep, dyked off upon the first sufficiently elevated 
ground existing back of our gravelly shores. 

No consequence if you have to go back five miles, 
Certain it is that back of these 
fork of the Delaware and Schuylkill, 
elevation exists; I 
could supply Philadelphia thus were she increased to 
the size of ten Babylons, 


or ten for that matter, 


} 


shores, in the 


such and, as said before, you 


All this could be done for ten millions of dollars— 
nay, /ess, A system worth two of the New York sys- 
tems could be arranged for Philadelphia at one-half the 
cost to which the New Yorkers have been put. 

Will the Philadelphians go on in their good easy 
way, submitting to nine hundred thousand after nine 
hundred thousand annually in cost—for drawing upon 
a water deposit where there is no water—so we are 
informed legally by our prior-right-men, the Schuyl- 
kill navvies ? or will they erect a system unequalled 
in modern times, both in efficiency and cheapness ? 

September 30, 1862. Aquarius ENGINEER, 

——__—_—_<g@.—___. 
THE COLOR PRODUCTS OF COAL—MAUVE 
AND MAGENTA. 
A Lecture delivered before the Royal Institution of 
Eugland, 


By A. W. Horrmany, L. L. D., F. R. S. 
The fact of the beautiful coloring matters known by 


| these fanciful terms, mauve and magenta, being sub- 


float- | 


enters a mass of pure water of three hundred times | 


its own volume, a chemical purifying process immedi- 
ately ensues, which acts with surprising rapidity, and 
in a searcely assignable short time the corrupt and the 
uncorrupt becomes one homogeneous fluid—in fact, 
return to the purity of the larger mass, the state of 
the river water.* 

Now if, instead of there being only six hundred thou- 


sand inhabitants in Philadelphia, there were six mil- 


lions of inhabitants, it is surely not necessary to go into | 


a calculation to prove that these six millions would 
produce sewage to the amount of one-three-hundreths 
of the mass of water flowing past their wharves in the 
When, then, Philadelphia shall have 


become twice as populous as London is now, the danger 


Delaware river. 


of their fouling the Delaware river so as to affect its 
waters at a point twelve or fifteen miles above Market 
street, will still be at as incalculable a distance off as it 
is at this moment. 

You can, therefore, get pure Delaware water along 
these gravel shores in any quantity, and for an in- 
definite period of time. And, as stated in my first 
communication, Delaware water is esteemed by sea- 
going men (an admirable testimonial by the way) as 
equal, at least, to that procurable at any other seaport 
in the world. 

The next thing to be considered is—how are you to 
Let a 


get it? There can be nothing more simple. 





commission of honest and intelligent men be raised by | 


law whose duty it shall be to supply the city of Phila- 
delphia permanently with pure water—and give them 
the requisite powers and means—and when they shall 


city authorities. I suggest this because—for the regular- 


to undertake such a thing, as times go, would be abso 
lutely absurd. The Delaware, nay the Atlantic Ocean, 
would dry up and its bottom be flying in our faces in 
the form of dust, before our Councils could agree upon 
the first form of a plan. Such a commission as I speak 
of, if honest and capable, (it should not consist of more 
than three,) would seek for the best engineering talent 
to be found; an examination of the ground would be 
made; a set of powerful pumping engines would be 
erected somewhere in the region of which I speak. 
The water would be thrown into a previously construct- 


| ly constituted authorities of a town like Philadelphia | 


stances derived from coal, must, I presume, be familiar 
to every one of you. But there may be many unac- 
quainted with the means by which this transformation 
is accomplished, It is to them that I address myself. 

Coal to become color, has to pass through a series 
of stages of transition, each of which claims our atten- 
tion for a moment. Briefly expressed, the aim of this 
address may be said to be, to show you the way from 
coal to color. 

Color is intimately associated with light: without 
light there is no color, This remark applies in a 
double sense to the colors derived from coal; for it is 
to the introduction of gas-light for illuminating our 


streets and houses, that we are indebted for the acqui- 


sition of these colors, This statement may appear 
strange, for nearly half a century has elapsed during 


which we have been in the possession of gas, whilst 
the transformation of coal into coloring matters has 
been achieved only recently under our own eyes, But 
you will immediately appreciate the truth of my asser- 
tion if I tell you that these substances are obtained 
from a secondary product, generated in the manufac- 
ture of gas, a product long used for a variety of purpo- 
ses, but which, only within the last few years, the re- 
searches of chemists have proved to be an inexhausti- 
ble mine of wealth and interest. 

The starting point, then, for the production of mauve 
and magenta, is the manufacture of coal-gas; but this 
is so well know as not to need any detailed description. 
Let me briefly remind you of the principal features of 
the distillation of coal, by directing your attention to 
the two large diagrams representing the retort house 
and the condensers of a gas-works. You observe how 
the coal is heated in stupendous retorts, five or seven 
of which are generally associated in one furnace. The 
gas ascends from these retorts in vertical tubes, the 
bent ends of which dip into a large horizontal pipe, 
partly filled with water, called the hydraulic main, a 


| considerable amount of the oily and tarry substances 
have finished their work, let them hand it over to the | 


ed reservoir of ample size, say one hundred and fifty | 





Pro- 


* See Dr. Letheby’s experiments upon the Thames water. 
ceedings of the Metropolitan Board, London, 1353 


| 





generated with the gas being separated by the water. 
The gas, so far purified, passes on through the con- 
densers—immense vertical iron pipes constantly cooled 
by a current of cold water which surrounds their ex- 
In 


quantity of oily matter is separated, which, together 


ternal surface. these condensers an additional 


with the oily substances deposited by the gas during 
its passage through the hydrrulie main, is collected in 
appropriately-placed cisterns, The gas, having tra- 
versed the condensers, passes through a series of further 
puritications before it is delivered into the mains of 
our streets; but these, unconnected as they are with 
our subject, must no longer occupy our attention. 

It is in the oily products, the so-called coal-tar oil, 
that our interest is centered. To my mind, this coal- 


tar oil is one of the most wonderful productions in the 
rather a one- 


whole range of chemistry. That may be 





115 


sided view, but having in younger years spent much 








time in the investigation of this substance, I have ac- 
. 
fi 


quired quite an affection for Nor can you fail to 
appreciate the interest which coal-tar presents to the 


chemist when you look at the diagram in which I have 
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But before doing so, you legitimately expect that I 
should endeavor to give you some idea of the nature of 
the process in which this endless variety of compounds 
is generated from coal. Were Ito tell you simply that 


f 


coal consists of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, 





You observe the molecules of hydrochloric acid, of 


sulphuretted and of phosphorated hydrogen respective- 
ly contain the same number of atoms which are pres- 


ent in the molecule of hydrogen, of water, and of 


immonia, We have thus indicated that hydrochloric 























endeavored to arrange synoptically the various sub- | and sulphur, not to mention the ash which is left after | acid is constructed upon the hydrogen type, sulphur- 
stances which have been eliminated from it. combustion, and that you may therefore look upon coal etted hydrogen upon the water type, phosphorated 
PRODUCTS OF THE DESTRUCTIVE DISTILLATION OF COAL. | asasort of magazine of these sever&él elements, capable, hydrogen, lastly, upon the type of ammonia. The 
Joiling Points . ‘ ; Rosoe : - : . Ang . r * 
Name. eee wi. = Stone under the influence of heat, of associating in an in- | three bodies just considered were formed by the in- 
PGT OPeR ..0.0.0 0000550050558 000 Hu finity of forms and proportions, you would have learnt | sertion of elementary atoms; but our type moulds re- 
Marsh gas, or hydride of methyl CH,, H comparatively little. Let me attempt to convey ‘to | ceive compound atoms with the same facility. 
Hydride of hexyl.............. Cg H,3,H you a somewhat more precise idea of the processes in Let me take as an illustration the compound atom, 
Hydride of octyl.............. Cg Hy 7, volved in the distillation of coal. For this purpose | ethyl, consisting of two atoms of carbon and five of 
Hydride of BET). cies sesccness Cy 9 H,,,H you must allow me to remind you of some of the gene- | hydrogen ((, H,=F) which is familiar to the mem- 
Olefiant gas, or ethylene........ C. Hy, ral results elaborated by the researches of chemists | bers of the Royal Institution. By inserting one or 
Propylene or tetrylene......... C3 H, during the last ten years, which at the first @lance | two ethyl atoms into the hydrogen mould I generate 
Caproylene or hexylene.... ..- Cg Hye 55 appear but little connected with mauve and magenta, | the molecules of ethylated hydrogen, or ethlated ethyl 
CEnanthylene or heptylene..... Cz Hy, The infinite number of substances, mineral, vegetable, | (free ethyl). 
PUREE, 2c ndcnccecvessrenees® On Bap!) or animal, which form our planet, variously as they lego cges Ni eager aie | mar PS. | 
ater . ’ . ! nity 7 | p . 
AMoostylene......ccscssccceess- Ce Hy are composed, may be referred—chemists now pretty | E | “a i. | | E 
. — e . 3 . } | | | | | 
See eee ae 84 | generally agree—to a comparatively small number of , erase : ss cuiuah ilienia ie 
arabenzole pa : P er | nasimilar manner, by introducing either one or 
PUPADORBIS..cccescncsseecesss Us He types of construction, Opinions are divided respect- | _ ; sed . 
Toluol CG. H trary ee ' : two ethyl atoms into water, I convert the molecule of 
) Pe ee eae ee ¢ |e . in the actual number of these types, and even the choice Ph , —_ f tl thvlated t 
‘ey ’ oe . . 1: : ° : 3 | water into the molecules of the two ethyiated waters, 
Nylol.....sseccercceesecesess Cg Hyg 126 | of typical bodies is still a subject of discussion among Noite ial da i 
vw . ae . nae . tr aiconol and ether. 
CPM ca cn ccbesn oven eansvenae Og giles 175 | chemists. But whatever the special views of particular | . 
a) ‘ . 7 | | 
Caml, -500 ccereccccccesesecesCgHys 150. | schools may be, the number of types is always small, | E | | E | 
N } ’ ors . he : Ma vi 
Maplethoalin . .....2.00c0000002.. Cy gH 212) and among them almost invariably figure hydrogen, | | | | I cae 
eee ant are ’ c : - . ot —— 
Paranaphthalin or anthracen.... C,,H, , water, and ammonia, The comprehension of the mean- | | oO | 0 
CHYSen... cc. ccccccesccoscoucs { 12 H1,(?) ing attached by chemists to the term “types” may | H | Es | —_——— 
Daven ‘ 1 | oan r j | oy 
PUMPER Ss phachabedesnnsendsiees u golly } perhaps be facilitated to you by a glance at three | | . 
Eupion ae (? } eal ; . . meena = 
4 eee er eeere eeet eee wees :) models Ww c { a he . structe Tr J "Dose . 
odels which I have had constructed for this purpose, Displace, lastly, one, two, or three hydrogen atoms 
1 which, for the sake of I t artigo 
and which , » sake sonveniene ay be . : 
w iH) : es coi the sake of convenience, I may be al- | jy ammonia, by one, two, or three ethyl atoms, and 
¢ > ssionate as "He ‘ Ss | ° ° Ml » ° r 
PR es nevvncestocrreenssseses Hy? sis | — pene teieye eee | you give rise to the formation of the molecules of the 
* | Chemists assume thie smalles rtic >dro- | j . 
a i). | 1 ne that the smallest particle of hydro three ethylated ammonias, 
ydrosulphuric acid. ........... I< 5s | gen which exists in the free state, or, to use the chemi- | |- — = 
} 1 | 
: ' It) cal phrase, the molecule of hydrogen, consists of two|| E E 
Hydrosulpocyanic acid......... are ‘ eo iol = te : 7 F 
- : (CN) § | atoms of hydrogen. The first of our type moulds, | | | oe 
TO PUERED, nc. vecdsosiss CO | then, charged as it is with one atom (one volume) of | |}———! |————| , viet | penne “i 
> | _ , nl 7 
Carbonic anhydride..........-. CO, | hydrogen, associated with another atom (one volume) H | oo. a E | N | E N 
} 2 ; | | 
Disulphide of carbon....-...... cs | of hydrogen, represents the molecule of hydrogen. 1. | i—___—_|_ |-___ 
Sulphurous anhydride.......... SO, | eran poet Mot | | | | 
: . I ee! | E 
RUG OEE oss a0 cccdssarons a. (g 190 H | | | | | 
eevee . (C, 1,0) j - L a | is | | = 
i . better known as ethylamine, diethylamine, and trie- 
Phenylic acid or alcohol, phenol a / O 188} In water, as you know, we have two atoms {two mines . A 
J . : ; , iylamine, 
(Cos) § volumes) of hydrogen, associated with one atom (one ‘ | k of exl i i I t 
‘ ‘ ) : ee At the risk of exhausting your patience, 1 repea 
Cresylic acid or alcohol, cresol.. ‘ a ' QO 203 | volume) of oxygen, (Equivalents used: H=1; O= E vat, ' te 
, (C,H.) 5 ot Waele a : ae : | some of these changes with another compound atom 
i : : 116; S==32; C=—-12; N=14; Cl==33.5, dc.) You are | wal ‘iffert f ; f ; LT 
D> ii . ms " i . Pte. @ . f a composition differing from that of ethyl. 1ese 
Phlorylic acid or alcohol, phlorol (C.H.) § O | reminded of this fact by our second type mould which |” es spade Pitas . 
3*"9 , | rept a x Snail : | manve-colored cubes may represent a compound atom, 
oli . | represents the molecule of water. ee ‘ ‘ . 
OG OE Bciiaccsscneticen | oe. containing six atoms of carbon and five of hydrogen 
Brunolic acid i te: 
TUNOLIC ACIA, eee eeeeeeenees (2) H (C,H,—Ph), to which chemists have given the name 
ll ) Nos rn | of “phenyl.” Charge each of our type moulds with 
4 * ‘ . 
ORO 56 500k ds senuessctsene H}N O an atom of phenyl, and you accomplish the construc- 
H ) | | } ae | tion of phenylated hydrogen, phenylated water, and 
a C,H; ) : | | phenylated ammonia, 
DERN. «003 snréweestknstsnse Ii +N 182 | : 2: , nae 
ll \ In ammonia, lastly, you have three atoms (three Ph 
Cespitine...... (C, H,3)"N 96 | Volumes) of hydrogen united with one atom (one vol- ee aa 
sescasesacesere (Ug I : ; : Sats 
Ra. . 2 NT ~ | ume) of nitrogen, a form of construction which is re- Ph | 
Pyridine. .......ccsccssccccee (Cy Hy )”I 115 ae ns ” - a — | ;—— j—- mt | | 
> 78 . oN e4 | corded in our third type mould representing the mole- ected 
PD sc pcamisexede shareeees (C, Il, ya 15 ‘ 4 JI ] Ph | H | O H } N 
Lutidine (C H, we ‘i 154 cule of ammonia, | | | — | | 
eee eee eee ew eee ee wee od + e ‘e 
7 j a + Il j i 
Desnssanvavonrsessxss Wg Bigg EE . 170) and | H | 
Parvoline ...0...csccccccesee (Cy Hy 3)"2 188 | eel - | 
COD, cn cutnndosonvnscesss MUsgttess © Bil} aa ea a 
ais S, ale ' | | —— | 
> 930 | _ } 1 
RRO. kan iconchésssacscessdnamis) @ | 3 H | x | substances known better as benzole, phenol, and ana- 
Tiridine "N 951 | Waa eh RE 
Viridine. ...0-2-+sseeeeeesees (CrgHig)"N 261 —a ee line; and the existence of which in coal-tar oil I have 
Chinoline or leucoline........... Cg H, 2 235 | already pointed out to you 
TAPIGING.. ..00-0cccccccccrsscves Cygi, I 260 | | H | (To be continued.) 
‘ +3: ’ . - | | 
Crytidine.....02cc.cccesccercee Cy, H,,) =. | REG «oti aaa 
Pyrroll.....ccsssccescccessseeee Cg Hy N(?) Nothing is easier now than to trace the derivation | Manvuracrcre er Coxe.—An invention of some im- 
Hydrocyanic acid.............. HCN of other substances from hydrogen, from water, from | portance, inasmuch as it will permit of the utilization 
This is rather a formidable list of compounds; their | ammonia, Let me remove from our three type moulds | of a large amount of slack, has just been patented by 


names, too, are not always remarkable for smoothness 
and melodious character, although I should not omit 
to state they are tame and domestic when compared 
with some of the terms which chemists of late have 
been under the painful necessity of inventing and in- 
flicting. 
trouble you with many details about these substances. 


You need not be afraid, however, that I shall 


Most of them, though highly interesting for more than 
one reason, more especially when considered from a 
purely scientific point of view, are of no importance 


, 


} 
coal derivatives which, 


for our present subject, and need not therefore s 
be noticed. In fact, the only 


in connection with mauve and magenta, claim our a 


FF 
vecially 


tention, are benzole, phenol, and aniline ; those certain 


ly we must by-and-by examine somewhat more in detail. 





one atom respectively of hydrogen, oxygen, and nitro- 


| 
gen, and fill the places thus vacated with atoms of | 
chlorine, sulphur, and phosporous, and I have, without 
giving you the slightest inconvenience, converted hy- 
drogen into hydrochloric acid, water into sulphuretted, | 


and ammonia into phosphorated hydrogen. 





D 








il | 





Mr. T. Ramsay, of Newcastle on-Tyne, England, The 
coal instead of being coked as it comes from the pit 
is first crushed almost as fine as flour, either between 
rollers under edge runners or otherwise. This coal 
powder is then placed in an oven in the usual manner, 
and the coking proceeds precisely in the same way as 
if the large were used, 


coal Mr. Ramsay finds that 


| by this process he obtains a much denser and more 


| compact coke than usual, and that there is less breeze. 


Any small quantity of breeze, however, that may be 


| made is recrushed with fresh coal, and coked again. 


ee ae 

Hien Price or Cost.—Anthracite coal is now retail- 
ing in this city at Only three months 
ago it could have been bought for $4.50 per ton. 


® 


7.50 per ton, 




















PETROLEUM 


ITEMS. 


OriGIN or Perroteum.—Professor Hind, in the Jowr- 
nal of the Board of Arts for Upper Canada, thus 
speaks of the origin of petroleum and the cause of the 
decline in the yield of the Pennsylvania oil wells: 

The cause of the decline in the yield of the Penn- 
sylvania wells is very probably due to the exhaustion 
We 
spoken of by 


of the gas which forced up the oil to the surface. 
do not agree with the “uncertainties” 
the Committee of the Canadian Oil Association which 
neither derived 


precedes this notice. Petroleum is 


from coal, nor is it of recent origin. It was formed 
long before the coal, and is the result of the decompo- 
sition, under pressure, of an infinite number of oil- 
yielding animals which swarmed in the seas of the 
The de- 
composition of marine plants may have given some 
oil to the rocks of Canada and the United States, 
The 
shale beds of Collingwood furnish an answer to those 


Devonian period, long anterior to the coal. 


which are saturated with this curious substance. 


who object to the infinite number of animals it would 
require to produce the oil locked up in the earth. 
Those shale beds are composed almost altogether of the 
remains of Trilobites—they extend from Lake Huron 


to Lake Ontario, and far west and east of those lakes. 





The oil-bearing rocks of Canada were once a vast coral | 


reef, extending from the Gulf of Mexico to Lake Su- 
There is the best ground for belief that the 
supply of oil will last for a long period, and that new 
But 
as soon as the motive power which forces the oil to 
the surface is exhausted by finding free access to the 
air, recourse must be had to pumping, and the sinking 
of the necessary deep wells, will soon throw out all 


perior. 


discoveries will be made in different localities. 


those owners of wells who are not possessed of capital. 
Deep shafts will eventually have to be sunk, and the oil 
will continue for a very long period to flow into the wells, 
but the cost of pumping will be so small that the price of 
oil may not rise much beyond its present market value. 
That value will be, of course, determined by the cheap- 


| Ist week, Er 


| 





ness of other illuminators, and as the supply will doubt- | 


less be ample, we do not anticipate any considerable rise 


in price. The London Company have made purchases 


of land, we understand, in different parts of the penin- | 


sula, but it does not appear that these purchases have 
been made with a knowledge of the g@eological forma- 
tion of the country or of the distribution of the ce- 
cumulations of oil The area of oil or petroleum yieid- 
ing rock is very great in Western Canada, extending 
over the whole region occupied by the Corniferous 
limestone, but the fissures in which the oil has ac- 
cumulated, are probably found only in the main and 
suborninate anticlinal axes which run through the 
western peninsula, If the land purchasers for the 
company have not had this remarkable geological 
peculiarity prominently and constantly before them, 
in vain are their purchases of “ oil lands;” they may 
have secured good farm lots as the country settles up, 
but when they come to bore for oil, the returns for 
their labor may be chiefly couched in the words non 
est inventus, 
New York 
Gwyer’s circular gives the following account of ex- 
penses on petroleum in New York: 

Ihave frequent inquiries addressed to me, asking in- 


Exrrenses ON PETROLEUM IN Crvy.— 


junct of the business, and gauging is indispensa 
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When ¢ 


goods are sold, deliverable in yard, there is no 
expense for delivery. 

When sold delivered to lighter, it is five cents per 
barrel; if delivered free on board of vessel, it costs 
thirteen cents per barrel. 

The expenses of storage at other yards is eight cents 
per barrel per month, or less. 

There is no possible way of avoiding these expenses ; 
to transact the business at all, they must be incurred. | 

Wharf property is very valuable, and the use of it 
must be paid for, The cooperage is a necessary ad- 
ble, any 
work or labor performed must be charged to the goods. 
It is my purpose to make these charges as light as | 
possible. If my business becomes sufficiently exten- | 


sive to warrant the risk, [ will have my own yard, and 


reduce these charges if it is practicable to do so, 

In all other yards in New York aud vicinity the ex- 
penses the first month is twelve cents per barrel, which 
includes reception and delivery from yard. 

PETROLEUM TRANSPORTED OVER THE PHILADELPHIA AND 
United States Rail- 


road and, Mining Register gives the following state- 


Erte Rattroap 1x Aveust.—The 


ment of the amount of petroleum transported over the 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad during the month of 
August, 1862: 






Sa 





3, —4,464 barrels 
2d week, Erie.... 1,792 
GEES Uniens pokes batekee vans oson 3,)01—4,596 barrels 
3d week, Erie.... . 2,874 
MI hG sc Caeereueke Faes 1,644—4,518 barrels 
SU Ws FN s 6. ave carndacd acccteas 
Ni caes se dewngsedenns) sia . 3,828—6,545 barrels. 
20,423 barrels. 
Total received at Erie... .......0000. ...8,600 | 
oi “ Corry.........eee..22 .11,823-20,423 barrels. | 


Combustisitity oF PetroLteum.—On page 103 of our 
last issue will be found an item giving an account of 


England, to de 


some experiments tried in Liverpool, g 
termine the explosiveness and combustibility of petro- 
leum., 


Referring to these experiments, Dr. Angus 


Smith, the well-known chemist, writes as follows to 
the Manchester Faamniner and Times : 
“The experiments at Liverpo yon this subjec t, spoke n 


of by you last week, are, no doubt, very valuable, as a 





portion of a number to be made, but, if taken by them 
You did not 


evaporating point of the oils, and we | 


seem to establish nothing 


} 
ie 


inform us of t 
do not, therefore, know definitely on what substances 
the experiments were made. If the oil burnt on the | 
cold ground, it must have been a very dangerous | 
specimen. The absence of very violent explosion i 
not remarkable, Explosion takes place when the vapor 
is mixed with air, and this occurs chiefly when there 
is evaporation in an enclosed space. Experiments | 


made in the open air do not necessarily cause explo- | 





sions, The two great facts to be remembered respect- 
That the 


rising at the ordinary temperatures ignites readily, | 


ing the volatile petroleum are: 1. vapor | 
It mixes with air 
When 


water is thrown on the oil, the oil floats on the water, 


and when mixed with air explodes, 


9 


like gas, and in this lies its hidden danger. 


} and still burns; whereas spirits mix with water, be- 


| trials of these oils, | thought it well to gu 


formation as to the usual cost and charges on oil in | 


our market. 
the facts more prominently before refiners throughout 
the country, I subjoin a tariff of prices usually incurred 
on oil in Valentine’s storage yard, Jersey City. 


Storage on oil, crude or refined, per month.... 6 cents per barrel. 


Cooperage * op sdvintetsreccas = * 
Gauging and bunging refined................ g « « 
Gauging, bunging and searching crude...... lad * 
Storage on Benzine, per month.............. <s * - 
Delivery toad OF MGM. 6c asics ccs csec sees oc § « « 
Lighterage to vessel. ...........00. ccccccess g « _ 


Insurance one per cent. on value. 


For the benefit of inquirers, and to place | 


| exported from that port since January Ist to t! 


Oil City Register Says: 


Remarks,—The storage is six cents per barrel for the | 


fractional part of a month, even one day is charged as | 


amonth, Cooperage is increased if the barrels are in 
bad order, and require extra work, 
sold to be put in shipping order, there is extra work, 
the barrels are regulated to one gallon, out, bungs tin- 
ned, heads painted and branded; this is charged for 
under the head of extra cooperage or labor. 


| 


| 


When goods are | 


| 
| 


come diluted, and cease to burn. Iaving made many 
ard against 
some of the conclusions drawn from the experiments 
alluded to.—R, Anous Ssirn.” 

Per 


reut says, the large whale ship Omega is about to load 


ROLEUM FoR Evrore.—The Portland Price Cur- | 


petroleum at that city for Europe. There has been 
ie 20th 
of September, 87,200 gallons of petroleum, and from 
the United States during 


gallons, 


the same time, 6,242,912 


Tue O1L 


not of late been 


Market.—The business in petroleum has | 


very active. <A late number of the | 
There don’t seem to be much eagerness among ship- | 
pers to get their oil forward, under the existing state | 


of the market. Oil is selling at from 70 to 80 cents at 


the wells. We hear of sales at this point of some 
2 000 barrels at $1. The Woodford well, on the Tarr 
farm, has started up again, and we are informed is ! 


A 
amount of oil has changed hands along the creek since 


our last, but most of it will be stored at this point 


flowing about 400 bbls. per day. considerable 


| Mr. 


| admixture of shale. 


| a light and very porous coke was obtained. 


| ployed for ¢ 


| on the morning of Wednesday, 
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until navigation is resumed, Our latest Pittsburg ad 


at 64 


vices quote erude to 7 cents; refined 25 cents. 


The market closes inactive. New barrels are selling 


at $1 90 to $2. Freights to Pittsburg 80 cents; to 
Irvine sane. The eastern markets are dull and in- 


active. The European advices are more favorable for 


us than they have yet been. Teaming unchanged, 
from 15 to 35 cents per barrel, according to distance. 

Caxapa Om Wetts.—The Oil Springs Chronicle 
notices the striking of a new well on September 8th, 
by Mr. Thos. H. MeLean, from which flows the ex- 
traordinary quantity of 4,000 barrels of oil per day. 
Mr. McLean has very properly called this mammoth 
well the “ Leviathan.” 
FamieG Ow Wetts Resuserratep.—Curiously enough 
several of the largest flowing wells from which large 
quantities of oil have been taken lately, the fore part 
of the week showed signs of failing, in one or two in- 


stances refusing to flow more than a small stream, but 


| upon raising the pipes and putting down the sand-pumps 


the cause of apprehension was found to be an accumu- 
lation of sediment, small stones and the like, occasioned 
undoubtedly by the sudden rush of oil upon turning it 
on and the reaction taken place in suddenly shutting 
it off again. These obstructions being removed, and 
the pipes and seed bag put down again, the oil poured 
Such has been the case with 


Allen’s and Murdoch & MeColl’s 


gentlemen, we are happy to say, with trifling expense, 


out as freely as before. 


wells, which 


have been relieved of much unpleasant apprehension. 
Yesterday afternoon a stream of oil like a small brook 


| was running away from Mr. Allen’s, before the pipe 


was put down, Other wells reported as failing are, B. 
J. H. Bennett & Co.’s, Fair- 


and H. F. Leavenworth’s, all flowing 


Chandler’s ( just sold). 
banks & Co.’s, 
wells. Hopes are entertained that all will be recovered 


similarly, 


—@-—--—- 
Gas-Coat 1x Avusrratta,—There are several impor- 


tant mines of coal in Australia, some of which are well 


adapted for gas-making., Mr. Abel, chemist to the 





British War Department, examined some of this coal, 
a somewhat excessive amount 


The follow- 


and although containing 
of sulphur, his opinion of it was favorable. 
ing is his report: 

“The coal was found to contain a very considerable 
Very thin 


were observed to be interspersed through the massive 


seams of iron pyrites 


| portions of the coal itself. 


“ An average sample of the coal as supplied was pre- 
pared and the following points determined with it: 

“1, The quantity of volatile matter furnished by 
the coal amounted to 71 per cent., and 29 per cent. of 
The coal 
is, therefore, of a highly bituminous character, and 


would probably be found excellently adapted for the 


| manufacture of gas, 


“2. The percentage of ash contained in this 
The 


of a red brown color, due to the oxide iron produced 


average 


sample of coal amounted to 6.8 per cent. ash was 


from the pyrites in the coal. 


f 


“A massive piece of the coal was selected for a 


special determination of the ash, and was found to far- 


nish cent. 


4.09 per 
“The coal therefore yields, even when free from 


shale, a quantity of ash unusually large for a bitumin- 


| ous coal, 


‘3. The percentage of sulphur found in the average 
sample amounted to 1.11, a quantity slightly exceeding 
that usually found in Newcastle coal, but which cannot 
be looked upon as considerable when compared with 
the large amount of ash furnished by this cou. 

“Tt would appear from the chemical examination of 
this coal that it is adapted for ordinary purposes, and 
but it will be 


equal in value to the description of coal especially em- 


for the manufacture of gas; not found 
team purposes,” 
4 @ > “ 

Breryine or A Licnrnovse.—The lighthouse at Port 
Dalhousie, on Lake Ontario, in Canada West, took fire 
October 8th, and was 
1 


so badly damaged as to render it unfit for use. 


a me De 
Brooxtre, Mass.—This company have reduce ' the 


$3.10 per thousand 


price of their gas, from #4.00 to 
cubic feet. 
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the JouRNAL 
will be found an able criticism by Roserr G. Courre- 
nay, Esq., Louisville, 

Light Company, on the decision of the 
Court of the State of Wisconsin 
NEY SHEPHERD vs. THE MitwavKker Gas-Lientr Com- 
pany. The opinion of the Court we pul 
full on page 106 of our last issue, and as it bears 
upon a subject of great importance to gas-light com- 


On another page of this number of 


President of the Ky., Gas- 
Supreme 


in the case of Sip- 


lished in 


panies generally, it is worth a careful perusal. 
this decision be regarded as a precedent to be fol- 


lowed in all cases where 
gas may exhibit a stubborn disposition and refuse to 
sign such an agreement as the gas companies see fit 


applic 
Py 


AMERICAN” 


rants for the use of | kno 


deman 
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made to cases s ymewhat seiiooie 1s to ) the question 
The length of 


sumers have willing 


at issue. 1e time, during which 


ly acquiesced in the requirements 
by 


“existence of an immemorial custom 


led of them gas companies, certainly 


1 
tne 


suggests 


or prescription,” and although the Milwaukee Gas 
| Company could not show a “proof of a regular 
usage for twenty years,” for the reason that the act 


the oldest 


to require of them, it is time the fact were gene- | 


rally known, so that means ma the 
companies to protect themselves, or to so amend the 
rules as to make them read more in accordance with 
the ideas of propriety entertained by the learned 
Judge. The rules which have been adopted by all 
the gas companies in this country are essentially the 
same as those objected to in this decision of the 
Court. There may be slight differences between 
some of the provisions of different companies, but 
these are on immaterial points and influenced solely 
by local questions. 
be briefly told. In January, 
Merrick was sent by 


y be taken by 


The history of these rules may 
1834 
the city of Philadelphia to 
visit Europe for the purpose of examining gas-works, 


Mr. Samven 


with a view of adopting the most approved plans 
for the construction of works in that city. Mr. 
Merrick made a careful examination of the princi- 
pal works then in operation in Great Britain, as 
well as those in Paris, Brussels, and Ghent. On his 
return from his tour of observation he wrote a re- 
port of his labors, which was presented to the 
Councils of Philadelphia, December 11th, 1835, 
companied by a copy of the “rules” adopted by 
the gas-works in England ; and as all the continental 


these two corpo 
| seemed determined to wé 


v. | 


. — 
| the differ 


works he visited were at that time under English | 


control the same rules 
1836, th 


and ht 


In February, 
completed rules were adopted by the 
trustees, where they have been binding ever since. 
All the gas companies in the country have since then 
been guided by the same regulations, and now, 
after an interval of more t 
pronounced by one of the jadicatories in 
the land to be illegal and unreasonable. 

Mr. Courrenay’s analysis of 
many points of interest, and the arguments 1 
to sustain his 
strong foundations, 


han 28 years, they 





} 
+ 
LCase 


hig 


views have been constructed upon 


are 


1@ Uses 


as is attested by the references 


s were in force in those places. | 
e Philadelphia gas-works were 


| Compa 


If | 


of their incorporation does not date back that far, 


yet, as the rules are the same as those adopted 


companies in the country, they have been 
complied with in other 
| ti itle them to be regarded as agreeing 
| of 


STONE, 


the term “ immemorial custom” used by Buack- 


This decision of the Supreme Court o 
irst of any sat affecting 
cherished rights of gas companies—may be but the 


Ther 


re 


great importance the 


precursor of other cases of similar origin 


are many consumers who are perverse enough in 





their dispositions to take advantage of the opinion 
a disturbance, 
at- 


the 


merely for the purpose of fomenting 
and of achieving the notoriety which would be 
tained by the plaintiff. In the case in question, 
plaintiff, an obscure individual, has been lifted into 
a position somewhat conspicuous, and has earned 
for himself the distinction of having his name quoted 
in connection with a legal point of some importance. 
He is not alone it 
Drev Scort, 


1 his glory. Like the poor negro 


and others owing their fame to legal 


qui bbles, he w 


points; but while that of the African will be con- 
nected with the bites of personal freedom, the name 
of the other will stand as an evidence of petty spite. 


Gas consumers in this city have long been hoping 
Gas-Light 


for the completion of the Metropolitan 
ny’s works, thinking that the 


seemed 


vigorous com- 
the 
other gas companies to a sense of their duty. It is 


. 
I 
that at the time the Metropolitan Company 


petition which imminent, would brin 
wn 


was chartered, nit 





the old companies Ww 
corporation in the light of an unwelcome intruder 
Consumers, however, looked upon the prospect of 
having an opposition gas company as a consumma- 


and when the first 
lot the 
dilate 
the inauguration 
The se hope- 


aghast on k 


tion devoutly to be hoped for; 


driven the magnificent of 
politan 
i 

ef 


of the new company would promise. 


piles 
Metri 


the reli 


were on 


company, some began to 


upon 


from imposition which 


ful individuals will look somewhat sarn- 


ing that a virtual amalgamation of the Manhattan 


and Metropolitan companies has taken place 


rati 


ons which but a short time 








other, have, after the lapse of a few months, det 
mined to smoke the calumet of peace, and to make a 


division of the 
The Metro- 


} 


‘ly 


the New York and Harlem companies. 
politan company have bought the new works lat 


erected at Sixty-sixth street, which have alr 


and 
aay 


S300.000, 


of the new ec: 
street to Hai 
Manhattan agree to confine them 


istrict from Grand street to Thirty- 


cost some the district 


mMe- 
pany is to extend from Thirty-fourth 


lem, while. the - 
selve s to the d 
a considerable 


Metropolitan, and tl 


fourth. The latter company take 


nN 
u 


amount of stock in the 3 settle 
ences which existed between the rival con- 
cerns. The Metropolitan Company will assume the 
gvas-tax, 

3 


This virtual union of the two companies d: 


} 1 
the in 


hac 
snes 


pes of those who were looking for the 


of competition in reductions in price, and will dis- 


appoint the expectations of many. One good, how- 
ever, will be accomplished by it. It will be the 
means of introducing in this city the excellent gas- 
meters of Copr, Horrer & Co., and R. H. Gratz & 
| Co., of Philadelphia, who are large stockholders in 


the opinion presents | 


the Metropolitan, but whose meters have heretofore 
Wi Her th 


granting 


companies. .er the 


the 


been ignored by our city 


coming winter will witness of any 


more charters for ¢ 


aS companies we are not pre- 





con- | 


‘localities long enough to en- 
| 


with the idea | 


f Wisconsin | 


. find his name quoted in briefs and 


" 
and } 
azt0 } 


we a bitter war upon each 


territory between the boundaries of 


| 
i= | 


results | 





R15, 


1862. 





| pared to say ; but, as the people have e : be en sO com- 


pletely disgusted with the avaricious spirit displayed 


by the two old companies, it would not be at all 


sur »to obtain charters 


‘prising if an attempt were made 


for one or two more corporations, and thus verify 


| the old maxim—“ competition is the life of trade. 


Some inquire rs are asking r what has become of the 


’ Perhaps its charter 
The liberty 


‘Tlydrogenated Fuel Company.’ 


for a consideration. 


may be bought 
ng and other purposes” consti- 


lin the hands of designing 


civen it ‘for heati 


ope, é nd 


men it might be made to cover a multitude of evils. 


tutes a broad st 
——-—__- -~ ou —__——_. 
A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. 
The London Journal of Gas-Lighting attempts to 
defend those injured innocents, the New York Gas- 


light companies, 


price of gas, and 


for raising the 


the following language strives to excuse them for 


imposing the gas-tax on consumers : 

“The New York papersare highly incensed against 
the gas companies of that city for having given no- 
tice to their customers, that the tax of fifteen cents 
(74 2) per 1,000 feet, imposed by the recent Act of 
Congress, will be added to their gas-bills. Public 
writers in America appear to be ignorant of the 
inexorable law of political economy, that consumers 
must ultimately pay the taxes imposed on manufac- 
tured articles, and gas comes strictly within that 
category. It is alleged that there isa difference be- 
tween a public body and a small trader, but the dif- 
ferenc is only in idea. Jf the price previously charged 
al were only fairly remunerative for the capital and 

labor employed in the production and distribution of 
gas, an addition to the price equal to the tax imposed 
does not increase the profits of the company, but rather 
places them at disadvantage, by tending to diminish 
The gas companies of Amer- 
ica would, indeed, be fully justified in raising their 
prices, independe ntly of the tax, to compensate for 
the increased advance in the price of oe wages, 
and of every other clement in the cost of gas, conse- 
quent on the depreciation of the curre ney. The 
loss they must experience in having to pay in gold, 
or in gold’s worth, and to receive payment in paper, 
nust be much more than the direct tax of fifteen 
cents per thousand feet. According to the last ad- 


i 





the quantity consumed. 





vices, gold was at a premium of from 18 to 20 per 
cent., or, in other words, 118 or 120 dollars in pa- 
per must be pi ‘id for 100 dollars worth of coal. La- 
bor would rise in a still greater proportion, owing 
| to the drain to supp ly the army, and the profits of 
| th Ame rican ¢@ as companies must disap pear unless 
they advance their prices with the rise of prices of 


»} 


cies. 


implication that the profits of our metropolitan gas 


companies are “ only fairly remunerative ” is enough 


to cause a smile to appear on the most stolid coun- 


and we c: 


| all other arti 

| The italics in the above extract are our own. The 
| 

| 

| tenance, 





ancy the chuckle involuntarily 
arising [rom the stockholders of these companies, on 
In view of the 
diminished profits to be expected since the enact- 
ment of the excise bill by 





Yrusing the lit 


1e8 so emphasized. 


Congress, we magnan- 





imously offer 


| tl 


being prompted solely by motives of 
ie kindest nature—to take such unremunerative 
) 


stock from off the 


the 


hands of its present owners, and 
Will 


avail themselves of this generous proposal ? 


pay m par / any of the shareholders 
Pater 


“the profits of the American 
and who so com- 


| familias predicts that 
| gas companies must disappear,” 
petent to judge as he? 

The Manhattan Gas-Light Company have not yet 
agreed to pay the tax themselves. From another 
we 
the magnanimity of this neglect to comply with the 


clause in the sentence we have italicised, see 


wishes of their consumers. Burning with patriotism, 
aud being unwilling to realize large profits in times 
which try men’s souls, they would rather show by 
the effulgent light of their example how nobly ad 
versity id thus they choose to be 
| placed The London Journal, 
knowing the modesty of the Manhattan Company 
will not allow them to sound their own praises, lets 
the by revealing the 
1 addition to the price equal to the tax 





may be borne; at 
“at disadvantage !” 


us into the secret of 
ct that, 


| imposed, 


matter, 


“ 


ar 





does not increase the profits of the com- 


| pany, but rather places them at disadvantage, by 
| Pan) 
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tending to diminish the quantity consumed!” But 
after the delivery of this sage opinion, that increas- 
“disadvantage” to this wealthy 
goes on to say that “ the 


ing the price is 
company, the Journal 
profits of the American gas companies must disap- 
pear unless they advance their prices.” What is to 
The gas compan- 
If they raise 


be inferred from such a muddle ? 
ies must be in a sad predicament! 
their prices they are placed at a “disadvantage,” 
while if they do not raise them their profits “ must 
disappear.” Which horn of the dilemma will they 
Perhaps the learned editor of the Journal, 
who is so well acquainted with the “inexorable 
law of political economy,” will help them out of 
the difficulty. 


take ? 


a 
oS 


WATER- METERS. 

One by one, testimonials in favor of water-meters 
come in. Parties who have used them, even those 
having previously entertained strong prejudices 
against them, always become convinced of their 
value. The reports of the various water companies 
bring still additional evidence of the growing favor 
in which they are held. But afew weeks ago we 
noticed the endorsement given to these 
instruments by the Board of Public Works of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
of the Cochituate Water Board of Boston, Mass., in 
which the reference to meters, and the experience 
in using them in that city, prove their efficiency be- 
yond dispute. It is conceded by all water com- 





valuable 


Since then we have received the report 


panies which have used them, that, by their adop- 
tion, many advantages would ensue, and a much 
less drain be made upon the capacity of the works. 
Consumers, too, would be benefited, and although 
many of them now entertain an unaccountable 
prejudice against meters, they would be among the 
first to acknowledge the benefits conferred by them. 

At present the price of the forms of meters now 
used is a serious objection to their general adoption. 
This we hope to see remedied ere long, but we are 
of the opinion that, even at present prices, water 
companies would find it more to their advantage to 
introduce them than to expend large sums in ex- 
new sites for additional 
Wastefulness, only, would 
be checked by meters, while all the water absolutely 
necessary to the wants of a household would be fur- 
nished at no greater, and perhaps much less ex- 
pense to the consumer than before. 

We are glad to see that the American Institute 
of this city have offered a prize of a silver medal 
for the best water-meter. 
inventors. 


tensions of reservoirs and 
works and machinery. 


This may bring out new 
At present the palm of superiority is 
yielded by common consent to Mr. Worrainertoy, 
whose instruments have given satisfaction wherever 
used. Trials are being made with meters of cheaper 
construction, and some of them are said to have 
been pronounced by competent judges perfect, and 
to combine cheapness, reliability, and durability— 
three essential qualities. We shall eagerly look for 
any new inventions in this line, being convinced 
that the future demand for reliable instruments will 
be large. 


”~ 
oe 





Wuat tue Brooxktyy, N. Y., Gas Company snoutp 
po.—Now that the Manhattan Company has knuckled 
to its powerful competitor the Metropolitan, it is 
proper that the old Brooklyn should sue for peace 
With its young and vigorous rival the Citizens’. 

A year ago we predicted that within three years 
the stock of the Citizens’ would bring more in the 
market than the Brooklyn, and the prediction is 
being rapidly verified, although the time has not 
expired. Then the old company’s stock was at 140 
and the new at 80. Now they are both approach- 
ing par. They will soon cross the equator, the 
new to rise high in the firmament of values, and the 
old to sink below the horizon. The only salvation 
for the Brooklyn is to go to its marrows and be 
forgiven. It needs absolution badly. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A. S. F., of Me.— We have hinded your note to the proper 
party, who will communicate with you. 

F. B. C., of Ky.—It is altogether a question of economy. 
The expense of altering the works we should think 
would not be much 
eral parties in our advertising columns, who will in- 
form you as to the details of this. 

P. K. G, of N. Y.— Wood-gis is not new. It has been 
repeatedly used all over the world, and where coal 1s 
high in price and wood abundant, the latter answers 
very well and will make a gas of good illuminating 
power 

L. F., of Pa.—The company you refer to was one of the 
first to succumb to the effects of competition, and long ago 
went out of exsitence. We doubt whether your claim 
is worth anything, but it may be well for you to inquire 
more particularly about tt. 

E. B. T., of 1.—TZhe long expected article has come at 
last. You will find it on another page. 

J.T. S., of N. B.—The machine is not yet perfected, but 
it will shortly be breught before the public, when we 
will have a full description of it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





PETROLEUM GAS. 
Albany, N. Y., Oct. Ist, 1862. 
To the Editor of the AMERICAN Gas-Licgut JOURNAL; 

In their ordinary operation, the Aubin Works now 
make from petroleum or kersosene tar either, from 150 
to 200 feet per gallon, as a more or less rich gas is de- 
In the case even of the larger yield, the gas is 
In a trial lately made 


sired, 
very fine, and never smokes. 
with coal-gas tar enriched with petroleum (9-10 tar 
and 1-10 oil), the yield was over 100 feet per gallon of 
the mixture, but the gas only of the quality of coal-gas. 

These great results are owing to improvements made 
last summer, but not published until now to give them 
the conclusive test of practical use. In evidence of 
their value I add that, as we now set our retorts, they 
last three times as long as formerly, and require only 
half as much fuel, and yet give more heat. One word 
When first in- 
troduced the works were defective in their construc- 


more. The Aubin principle is right. 


tion. In common sense I ask parties interested to 
judge of them by what they are now, not by the mistakes 
Very respectfully yours, 

H. Q. Haw tey. 


they have corrected. 





i 

Extension oF THE PHILADELPHIA Wartrer-Works.— 
The ordinance reported by the Finance Committee of 
the City Council of Philadelphia authorizes the creation 
of a loan of $900,000, to be expended for the purpose 
of furnishing to the citizens a better and purer supply of 
water than that which is now obtained in some parts 
of the city. The items of the bill are as follows: For 
a 40-inch main in Columbia avenue, from Spring Garden 
reservoir to Tenth street, $109,350; for a 30-inch main 
in Columbia avenue, from Tenth to Seventh street, and 
on Seventh street to Kensington reservoir, $67,500 ; 
for building a retaining wall around and raising the 
Kensington reservoir, $55,000; for a 48-inch connect- 
ing main, from Columbia avenue reservoir to Spring 
Garden reservoir, 
main, from Fairmount works to Corinthian avenue 


s& 


16,500; for a 48-inch ascending 
reservoir, $65,000; for the purchase of ground and 
erection of a reservoir 
$100,000; for a Cornish 


in the Twenty-fourth ward, 
engine, ascending main, alter- 
ations to buildings, ete., at the Spring Garden works, 
$135,000; for the purchase of ground and the erection 
of works and reservoirs in the Twenty-first ward, 
$250,000 ; for contingencies, ete., $80,000, 

These desirable improvements will abolish the Dela- 
ware works, which have long been a disgrace to the 
city of Philadelphia. 
positively needed for the welfare and comfort of the 
Chief 
Engineer Cassin, as soon as authorized, will at once 


Each of these improvements is 
citizens, and must be obtained sooner or later. 


commence the good work, and push matters forward 
with his usual energy and activity. Mr. Cassin, since 
elected to his position, has introduced many beneficial 
changes into the Water Department, which have saved 


the city considerable money. The Spring Garden 


Water Works have been repaired, and the supply of | 


water was recently turned on. The dirt was all re- 
moved from the forebay, and, although the works are 
not all that can be desired, yet they have been made 





to meet the demand on them much better than gene- 


rally expected. 





You will find the address of sev- | 


Tuomson’s Patent Perrotetm Gas.—We refer our 
readers to the advertisement of Mr. J. E. Thomson of 
Toronto, C. W., 
Journat, From the certificate of Mr. Stephenson, it 


which appears in this issue of the 


will be seen that Mr. Thomson’s process has been tried, 
and that success has crowned his efforts to make « 
cheap and pure gas from petroleum. 


@ 
@ 





Tue Exptostve Comrouxp Formep 1x Corper Gas- 
Prees.—A correspondent of the London Times makes 
the following remarks upon the explosive compound 
formed in copper gas-pipes : 

“Tt has been discovered that when gas-pipes construe- 
ted of copper or bronze have been long submitted to 
the action of ordinary coal-gas, an explosive compound 
of copper and acetylene (one of the many ingredients 
of coal-gas) is formed. When dry this compound de- 
tonates with extraordinary violence, as soon as it is 
rubbed, struck, or heated. 
:; 


while cleaning large copper gas-pipes, from this cir- 


Already some accidents 
have occurred; and some workmen lost their lives, 


cumstance. No such explosive compound appears to 


be formed when iron or lead is used. It is evident 
that large copper gas-pipes are unsafe ; and that some 
other metal should be substituted for the copper, as 
the latter may give rise to explosion at any moment. 
As concerns sinall pipes constructed of this metal, they 
should not be allowed to get foul; and, when about to 
be cleaned, hydrochloric acid should be introduced 
into them for about ten minutes, before they are sub- 
mitted to any heat or friction. Hydrochloric acid de- 
composes the explosive compvund, combines with the 
copper, and puts the The 
acid may then be washed out with hot water.” 


gas acetylene at liberty. 


[In the American Gas-Ligur Journat, September 1, 
1859, and October 1, of the same year, may be found in- 
structive articles upon this explosive compound.—Ep. } 


Lioyp’s Mitrrary Mars.—Mr. J. T. Lloyd, of 162 


sroadway, has sent us copies of his various maps of the 





United States, which excel anything of the kind we 
have seen. These maps, we understand, are exten- 
sively used in the war and navy departments in Wash- 
ington, and they have received the sanction of Dur 
most eminent commanders, The map of the lower 
Mississippi river, from St. Louis to the Gulf of Mexico, 
contains the name of every planter in the vicinity, 
and its correctness is vouched for by the publisher. 
Mr. Lloyd is doing more to disseminate an accurate 
knowledge of the geography of our country, than all 
the other map publishers combined. 





Gas Sreatine in Encianp.—A man named George 
Wallis, a gardener by trade, has been recently con- 
victed of stealing 500 cubic feet of gas from the Com- 
This 
caught burning the gas by the inspector of the com- 
pany, and it was proved that he had burned it at least 
four nights, while the constable who took the prisoner 


mercial Gas Company of London. rogue was 


into custody, said he believed gas had been surrep- 
titiously burned by him for twelve months. The 
Justice sentenced the prisoner to pay a fine of £5, and 
£8 per day for four days—the time the gas had been 
consumed by him. The money not being forthcoming 
a distress warrant was ordered to issue, with direc- 
tions that if there were not goods enough to satisfy 
the warrant, the prisoner was to be shut up for three 
months, 





Anotuer Case or Gas Sreatrve.—Two men in 


Stockport, England, named John Goodison and James 
Bailey, have been detected in fraudulently consuming 
gas, The gas company kindly consented not to prose- 
cute them on condition of their making a public apology, 
and each giving the sum of two guineas to the Stock- 
port Infirmary. 


2 
oe 





Larce Battooy.—A balloon for scientific purposes 
has been built in England by Mr. Coxwell. It is fifty- 
five feet in diameter and sixty-nine feet in length. The 





builder proposes to ascend five miles, for the purpose 
of making observations on the temperature and humid- 
| ity of the air at different hights. 


Thomson's 


He will use Professor 


electrometer for electrical experiments. 


| 
| Trigonometrical observations are also to be made. 
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GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES NOT MONOPOLIES. | Vintners v. Passey, 1 Burr R., 235, 239, Dennison, J.; | 
Siege | Workingham v. Johnson, C. T. H., 285; Colchester v, 
A REVIEW OF THE DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT OF | GQ aWin Carter, 119, 120. (See Angell & Ames on | 
WISCONSIN, IN THE CASE OF SIDNEY SHEPHERD v8, THE a . any 
¥ Corporations, sect, 557.) 

MILWAUKEE GAS-LIGHT COMPANY. 


The 8th rule ought to be taken in connection with 


For the American Gas-Licut JoURNAL. 
Since your notice of the decision of the Supreme 
Court ef Wisconsin against the Milwaukee Gas-Light 


Company, | have been unable to procure a full report 


the 9th; it is as follows: ‘“ The Inspector, unless other 
wise ordered by the Company, shall introduce the gas 
into any premises within range of the pipes, when- | 


xe ever he shall be satisfied that the fittings are put up in 
of the case, but have examined the opinion of the their proper places, in a workmanlike manner, and 
Court, in the case of Sydney Shepherd, respondent, are perfectly gas-tight.” 9th rule: “The Company 
vs. The Milwaukee Gas Company, appellant. I desire shall, at all times, by their Inspector or other author- 


now to review this opini is desirable that all | . - ‘ : 
o review this opinion. It i : .,.| ized agents, have the right to free access into the prem- 
gas companies should fully discuss the subject, and if 


Lda ; ises lighted with gas, for the purpose of examining the 

it appears the . ini r this Court is just, anc 
ppears that the -— of th whites | whole gas apparatus, or for the removal of the meter 
that the rules under which gas companies have con- ~ i 
and service pipe. 


ducted their business from the commencement are il- 


one : The Court decides that the 9th rule cannot be up- 
gral, ¢ it is i oper for gas c anies to require f 
legal, and it is impropet : < po : 1 > held, or at least a party cannot be required to sub- 
a icants r gas subscribe to their rules, they : v x es ee : C 
epmenets for gee to esters te Z . “ | scribe so it to entitle him to be furnished with gas. If 
should at once be altered so as to conform to the law. 


The Court decides that the 9th, 14th, 16th, 17th, and 
21st rules of the Milwaukee Gas Company are un- 
reasonable, illegal, and therefore such as they cannot 


| this 9th rule, in connection with the 8th rule, were in- 
terpreted reasonably, there then could be no objection 


to it. Under the authority given by the rule the com- 
pany never intended to visit premises at unreasonable 


require applicants to subscribe. 


“ : times, or without first applying at the premises for ad- 
The Court labors by a long argument to prove that ai . : : 
g mission, It frequently is necessary to examine the 


the gas company was not a trading manufacturing cor- 
$ = > , " . 

ae 2 ‘al blisl ‘ gas apparatus and to remove and replace meters and 

oration, nor a commercial establishment. : : dis . 

i“ - service pipes, and to visit the premises to take the 


We may ask, what has this to do with the question | 
4 . : : : ; l _ | state of the meter. If the words, at all reasonable 
at issue? Perhaps, if the Court had admitted that it | ,. , e ; a 
r * ‘ : it ! times, were substituted for “ all times,” I suppose the 
was a trading manufacturing corporation, its “ rules . . ° . 
; lati Pane - ' oo 4 tot as Court could not have entertained an objection to the 
and regulations,” which are similar, indeed the same, ve ‘ . : 
: , ‘ j zs rule, and I doubt if the Court had the right to scrutin- 
with a few immaterial changes, to the “ rules” adopted | . : : : : 
. . ; ize the terms of this rule in order to make it void; the 

by all American gas companies, and which they have é 
, wa c unreasonableness of the action of the Gas Company 
acted under since they severally commenced the manu- : 
f f ; : }! 7 ; ; 1 under the rule ought to have been clearly demonstrated. 
acture of gas; these rules, having the sanction of long - " . 
‘ os, oe c “i tule 14. “ The Company reserve to themselves the 
established usage, would have to be admitted as legal, | _. ; " ae , 
, ? right, at any time, to cut off the communication of the 

and could not have been pronounced unreasonable. Fs 


wa sak: ie service pipe, if they shall find it necessary to do so in 

These gas “rules and regulations” were originally . é nA a 
: : ~ | order to protect the works against abuse or fraud. 

formed by the gas companies of England, and were 


‘ ' : : : If all were honest it would be unnecessary for the 
introduced into this country with the first manufacture 


4 z company to reserve this right to protect the works 
of coal-gas, and have been in use by the American gas | i : a P 
4 ‘ ee : @ : against those who might tamper with the meter and 
companies, with a few immaterial changes, for upwards : : 
‘ ap i Pa ol otherwise obtain gas fraudulently. An honest man 

of twenty years, without objection or contradiction, to | 3 at ‘ 
ae ’ would not object to subscribing to the rules because of 


this 14th rule. 


Suppose some evil disposed person should disconnect 


rerulate the sale of was. 


*. ty . . 
The Louisville Gas Company adop'ed these rules 


the 24th of August, 1839, twenty-three years ago. The sing 7 
‘ ‘ : Res . ; the fittings and let the gas stream out, according to the 

9th, 14th, and 2ist rules of the Milwaukee Gas Com- ae Sue, iis : , 
_ : . | opinion of this Court the Company must first apply to 
pany are verbally the same as the rules of the Louis- ? A ‘ ia 
Re, ee . nei : some legal tribunal for permission to cut off the service 
ville ¢ ompany, and during a term of twenty-three : 
- ¢ | pipe and stop the waste. 


years no objection has been made to these rules by a ‘ 
< 1 "s . 16th Rule. “ After the admission of gas into the 
applicants for gas or consumers, ai ‘ 
we N zs fittings, they must not be disconnected or opened, 
In a note to Blackstone, vol. 2, sect. 31, we findthat | .. * . , : R ‘ 
either for alterations, repairs, or extensions, without : 


“proof of a regular usage for twenty years, not ex- Ro ; ; : 
ial celhebel he alnas afte | permit from the Company, which can be obtained at 
plained or contradicted, is that upon which many | < 


their office free of expense. Any gas-fitter, or other 


private and public rights are held, and sufficient for 5 yt esi He “ 
the jury in finding the existence of an immemorial Ce ee ee — pati sha 
pe . ‘ tion.” liable to pay treble the amount of damages occasioned 
custom or prescription. ie lad ? 
- ‘ I p thereby. 
The Court admits that the gas company was em- ee AS ’ 
< The Court evidently does not understand the reason 


powered to make all such needful rules and regulations . ‘ ; : 
: . : .| of this regulation of the Company. It is solely to pro- 
for their own and for the convenience and security of | : : : 
= 1 oz .. tect the consumer of gas from waste, unpleasant smell, 
the public as are just, lawful, not capricious, arbitrary, 


and, perhaps, danger to himself and property. The 
5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th rules are all made to guard the 
consumer, to prevent improper fittings in his premises ; 


oppressive, or unreasonable, and require the applicant | 
for gas to subscribe the same. 


A question here arises,—have these “ rules” the force 4 whe i 
i the pipes and fittings are inspected when put up, to 

of by-laws, or would the law consider the rules of a g : 
: , pe : : f see that they are of proper size and quality ; then they 

gas company by-laws? “ The regulations which rail- “or , ; , 
os hos are charged with air, under pressure, by means of an 
road companies adopt to secure the safety of travellers: ; - 


2 ; id air-pump, which indicates a leak or bad joint if one 
and to protect their own rights and privileges, are not, 


} 


5 aie vd >. exists, and the Company refuse to turn the gas in the 
properly speaking, by-laws. Their validity depends . 


: ; 3 house until these fittings are perfectly gas-tight. If 
upon their reasonableness, and is a question of fact for = I fas “9 


- : ‘ : : the supervision of the Company then ceased, and the 
the jury.” Commonwealth v. Worcester, 3 Pick. (Mass.) pany r 


R., 462; State v. Overton, 4 Zubr., 435. 


“ Whether a by-law is reasonable or not, is a ques- 


consumer had the pipes and fittings extended, as they 
frequently do, without the Company having any notice 


3 : 3 : or opportunity of retesting the fittings, the new work 
tion for the Court solely ; and evidence to the jury on Pl . : 


, = : | might be left in a leaky condition, sufficient gas might 
the subject, showing the effects of the law, was held . + Aes ; 7 x 
: ‘ei see ae escape to form an explosive mixture with the air, and 
inadmissible. To set aside a by-law, however, for un- 


when touched with flame explode, destroying property, 


reasonableness, there should be no equipoise of opinion , np ae 
‘ mi} ‘ perhaps life. Solicitude for the comfort and safety of 

upon the matter, but its unreasonableness should be ‘ ‘ PEs 
- : : - | the consumer alone prompted this 16th rule, which the 

demonstrably shown.” (Paxson v. Sweet, 1 Green (N. | 


J.) R., 196.) 


“Courts, in construing by-laws, will interpret them 


Court considers such a monstrous interference with the 


| rights of the citizen that “the statement of the propo- 


+ oe : . sition 1s its answer. 
reasonably ; not scrutinizing their terms for the pur- c , 
Sa ; ee ’ oy As to the 17th rule, a gas company certainly has the 
pose of making them void, nor holding them invalid if]. é iad : 

right to require consumers to furnish meters, or to rent 


every particular reason for them does not appear.” - ‘ : 
: meters, or the Company may furnish meters gratuitous- 





ee ee a > reauir » consumer 
* The opinion of the Court may be found on page 106 of our ly; they may furnish alcohol or require the consumer 


last issue. to pay for it—all this is a matter open to agreement 





between the parties, and there can be nothing in the 


| matter contrary to law. 


As to the 21st rule, which merely provides that the 
rules may be changed, the consumer, of course, cannot 
be bound by a new rule which he has not signed or 
concurred im 

The Court uses this language: “If a company were 
chartered with the exclusive privilege of manufactur- 
ing and selling bread in the city of Milwaukee, would 
it be contended that the company were under no obli- 
gation to supply and sell bread to any but such per- 
sons as the company should capriciously select ? Odious 
as are monopolies to the common law, they are still 
more repugnant to the genius and spirit of our re- 
publican institutions, and are only to be tolerated on 
the occasion of great public convenience or necessity, 
and they always imply a corresponding duty to the 
public to meet the convenience or necessity which 
tolerates their existence.” 

In this indirect manner does the Court apply this 

epithet monopoly to the Milwaukee Gas Company. 
These words were not uttered hastily by an attorney 
to prejudice a jury, but they occur in a carefully pre- 
pared opinion emanating from the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin. They do not appear necessary to elucidate 
any point before the Court; the purpose for which 
they were introduced I leave those who may read the 
opinion to determine. 
The case cited of a company having the exclusive 
privilege of making and selling bread to the citizens 
of Milwaukee, would be strictly a monopoly within 
the meaning of the law, because it would take from the 
people a right to make and sell a commodity com- 
mon to all, and vest the whole right to do so in a cor- 
poration, Had the Legislature of Wisconsin granted 
to the Milwaukee Gas Company the sole right of deal- 
ing in and supplying artificial light to the citizens of 
Milwaukee, such as fats, oils, candles, articles for illum- 
inating purposes in common use among the people, 
then the Legislature would have granted one of the 
monopolies odious to the law; but, on the contrary, the 
citizens of Milwaukee are as free to use and deal in all 
their light-yielding commodities, since the creation of 
the Gas Company, as before. The Gas Company has 
only placed within their reach a new light, a mode of 
illuminating which they would not have enjoyed with- 
out the incorperation of this joint stock company, 
which now supplies the citizens with gas. The Gas 
Company is not a monopoly within the meaning of 
law. 

The Court may be excused for want of information 
respecting the operations of gas companies displayed 
in that portion of the opinion which states—‘ It (gas) 
is not an article of trade, because it is not bought, 
measured, and delivered in quantity, but is furnished, 
used, and to be paid for after it is used, because it can- 
not be measured before.” 

It is well known that gas may be, and is packed up 
in a compressed state, and sold to railroad companies 
to light their cars, It is measured and sold in quan- 
tity in many other instances, and I assure the learned 
Court that gas, if measured at all, is always measured 
before it is used or burnt, for it would be impossible 
to measure it afterwards. But this technical knowl- 
edge is not expected: to be in the possession of the 
Court—can we believe the Court equally ignorant as 
to the legal meaning of the word monopoly ? 

No one could receive the rudiments of a legal eduea- 
tion without meeting with a clear definition of the 
kind of monopolies that were odious to common law. 
We fully agree with the Court that these monopolies 
would be repugnant to the genius and spirit of republi- 
‘an institutions, and for this reason have never been 
introduced into the United States, although they still 
subsist to a considerable extent in Europe. 

Monopoly, in law, is defined by Sir E. Coke (3 Inst., 
181, ¢. 5), “ An institution or allowance by the king, 
by his grant, commission, or otherwise, to any person 
or persons, bodies politic and corporate, of or for the 
sole buying, selling, making, working, or using of any- 
thing whereby any person or persons, bodies politic 
or corporate, are sought to be restrained of any freedom 
or liberty that they had before, or hindered in their 
| lawful trade.” 

As an example of these monopolies so odious to law: 
In the year 1601, a list was read in the House of Com- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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mons, of England, of commodities for the exclusive 
traffic in which patents had been granted by Queen 
Elizabeth, to her courtiers and others. “ Currants, 


salt, iron, powder, cards, calfskins, ox shinbones, felts, | 


canvas, train oil, lists of cloth, potashes, coal, vinegar, 
steel, brandy, brushes, pots, paper, starch, tin, sulphur, 
saltpetre, lead, rudiments of latin grammar, oil; trans- 
portation of iron ordnance, of beer, of horn, of leather ; 
These 


are but a portion of the commodities which had been 


importations of Spanish wool, of Irish yarns. 


These 
monopolists were so exhorbitant in their demands that 
in some places they raised the price of salt from 16 


(See Hume’s 


appropriated to monopolists. * * * * * 


pence to 14 and 16 shillings a bushel.” 
England.) 

At length the grievance became quite unsupportable, 
and notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of the 
Crown, it was finally abolished by a statute of James 
I, cap. 3. Its provisions did not extend to patents for 
new inventions, nor to grants by act of parliament, 
but it suppressed all monopolies that were odious to 
the common law. 

We may not be surprised to hear a certain class of 
men, when seeking political preferment by the vote of 
the dear people, for sinister purposes, rail at corpora- 
tions and call them monopolies, contrary to the spirit 
of republican institutions; but the dignity of a Court 
forbids such idle declamation, nor 
dulge without soiling its ermine, 


“an a Court so in- 


“An absence of great wealth was common to the 
inhabitants of the United States at the commencement 
of the national independence, and such a condition of 
society came scon to be deemed preservative of our 
republican institutions; and it was this consideration 
which induced the abolishment of entailments, the sup- 
pression of the right of primogeniture, and protracted 
fiduciary accumulations, By the operation of such 
legislation, a State would have accomplished but little 
in the way of banking and insurance, and in turnpikes 
and railroads, had not the absence of great capitalists 
been remedied by corporate associations, which aggre- 
gate the resources of many persons, and thereby yield 
the advantage of great capitals without the supposed 
great disadvantages of great private fortunes.” (See 
Hunt’s Merch. Mag., Dec., 1850.) 

“The most numerous, and, in a secular and com- 
mercial point of view, the most important class of 
private civil corporations, and which are very often 
called ‘companies,’ consists at the present day of 
banking, insurance, manufacturing, and extensive trad- 
ing corporations; and likewise of turnpike, bridge, 
canal, and railroad corporations, These joint stock 
corporations, by a combination of capital and skilfully 
directed labor, have wonderfully contributed to the 
commercial prosperity of our country, and at no former 
period were they ever more rapidly increasing numer- 
ically than at the present.” (Angell and Ames on Cor- 
porations, sect. 40.) 

I have occupied much space to show the meaning of 
monopolies in contradistinction to corporations, be- 
cause it has become too much the habit for demagogues 
and other factious persons to confound the two in order 
to inflame and prejudice the public mind against in- 
corporate companies, 

Louisville, Ky., October 8th, 1862. 

Rost. G, Courtenay. 
oe 

THE COMING REVOLUTION IN THE MANU- 

GACTURE OF GAS. 





(Continued from page 75.) 


PETROLEUM GAS, 

Since the publication of the first part of this article, 
Setting forth the danger and delusion of water-gas, 
parties formerly among the most prominent advocates 
of that system are now urging rosin-gas companies to 
change their works, not to water-gas, but to recent de- 
Vices for making gas from petroleum, Already their 
experience is beginning to prove that this oil and its 
residuary products are the only gas-making materials 
which can be substituted for rosin and coal. For such 
use no other hydrocarbon known will bear any com- 
parison with petroleum, Its richness in light-giving 
material is marvellous. Even after the benzole and 
kerosene have been expelled from it by distillation, the 
heavy oil left can be nearly all converted into gas of 
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Parties ac- 
customed to the use of that gas can have no conception 


many times the candle power of coal-gas, 


of the amazing richness of gas made from petroleum, 
nor of the magnificent illumination which it gives out 
even when consumed through burners passing only 1 
to 14 feet per hour. Thus consumed, the writer has 
found the light equal in power to that obtained from 6 to 
8 feet of ordinary coal-gas. This is hard to believe, but 
it is true. and what is somewhat paradoxical, it is one 
of the chief causes why petroleum-gas has not been 
First.— 


more generally used. The causes are two, 


From its great richness, it would so reduce the con- | 


R 15, 1862. 


| hydrogen we want. 
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is a delusion, and until science has taught us how to 
decompose water otherwise than by the destruction of 
iron or coke, we must resort to other materials for the 
Of such there are several. Scrap 


leather for instance, the residuary products of our manu- 


| factories, peat, and, beyond all, common wood, will 


answer well. In the experiments made by the writer, 


| and from which he was led to the above conclusions, 


| the apparatus employed used wood in the form of saw- 


| dust to mix with the oil, and act both as a means of 


sumption that gas companies cannot afford to sell it. | 
When pure, it can only be burnt through the smallest | 


burners. From the carbon in it being so greatly in 
excess, if larger burners are used a dense smoke is 
created, and even with those of 1 foot a slight draught 
of air will produce smoke. 


— 


in general use for making petroleum-gas, and therefore 
those from which it is judged, are very defective. 
From the failure of rosin the companies formerly using 


| or more, but at the expense of time 
Second/y.—The methods | 


| prejudices of many. 


that material now run petroleum upon coke into their | 


retorts, as their custom had been with rosin. Others, 
stimulated by the occasion, are introducing old forms 
of oil retorts, again and again tried in Europe and 
condemned. 
petroleum none of these methods are adapted to its 
distillation. 


Hence, only about 50 feet of gas of a 


prohibitory richness have been obtained per gallon of | 


oil used, and consequently the cost of manufacture is 
great, and the large quantity of vapor passing over to 
be condensed into tar must in time clog up pipes, 
burners, and meters. 

Petroleum-gas, therefore, in an unadulterated form, 
cannot be advantageously used either for private or 
public gas-works. This conclusion, if our investiga- 
tions should cease here, would lead us to a curious re- 
flection—that is, that the very value of petroleum-gas 
is the chief objection to its use, and the cause of its 
defective manufacture. A more philosophic reflection, 
however, would be—if the intrinsic value of this gas 


is so high, there must be a way to utilize it. In sup- 


port of this conclusion the writer submits the follow- | gas consumed was only one-half what it was in the 


ing hypothesis as the result of his experiments, and | 


the reflections growing out of them. 

To make petroleum gas as a substitute for rosin and 
coal-gas, no method can succeed which does not convert 
most of the vapors formed into fixed gas,—and also 
dilute the gas thus produced, so as to increase its 
volume, and thus use for producing light the excess of 
carbon in the petroleum-gas, which otherwise, when used 
in ordinary burners, would pass off as smoke. The 
first of these conditions requires that the apparatus 
used should be adapted to supply, as rapidly as ex- 
hausted, the heat necessary to the gas-making process. 
Coke enclosed in a retort cannot be relied on to do 
this, and hence the poor and uncertain results obtained 
by that method. 
ment of this condition, is, that both process and appa- 
ratus should be arranged not only to graduate the 
action of the heat upon the oil so that it must be con- 
verted into vapor, and that vapor subjected to the 
action of the retort only as fast as heat can be supplied 
to convert it into fixed gas, but also to expel the gas 


Another, and the principal require- 


as soon as possible after its generation from the retort, 
where, if allowed to remain, it will be again decom- 
posed. 

A very little reflection will show that the above hy- 
pothesis is founded on the laws of nature, and that all 
methods which subject the rich vapors of petroleum to 
the action of heated coke, or permit them to remain in 
continued contact with iron heated to redness, are 
violations of those laws. 

The second of the above conditions, viz., the neces- 
sity of diluting petroleum-gas, is apparent from what 
has been stated above. It may be done in two ways, 
either by hydrogen generated contemporaneously with 
the olefiant gas from the oil, or by the addition of 
What is called 
water-gas is but the result of the dilution of olefiant 
gas with hydrogen obtained from water, and if any 
way could be devised to cheapen the expense of de- 


atmospheric air after the gas is made. 


From the excess of carbon contained in | 





composing water without any material formation of the | 


deadly gases, carbonic oxide and carbonic acid, no 
other material could supply hydrogen as cheaply or 


conveniently, As we have seen, however, water-gas 


graduating the action of the heat upon it, and as a 
source of supply of hydrogen. The results were highly 
satisfactory. Treated as above, each pint of the oil 
used yielded twenty feet of gas of light-giving power 
equal to that of the best rosin-gas, and if further dilu- 
tion was required, the yield to be increased to 25 feet 
and quality of 
course, 

In stating that air can be used as a diluent of pe 
troleum-gas, the writer is aware he will shock the 
Everybody knows that air and 
gas form an explosive mixture, and that even 10 per 
cent. of air, when added to coal-gas, will almost de- 
stroy its illuminating power. These prejudices will 
render of little account what the writer may say ; never- 
theless, the results of his experiments are here viven, 
Coal-gas cannot bear the addition of air from its de- 
ficiency of carbon. From the excess of that substance 
in petroleum-gas when undiluted, it is only by the ad- 
dition of air that it can be consumed in the ordinary 
burners. The following experiment, frequently made 
by the writer, proves this. Pure oil-gas was burnt 
through a 5-foot coal-gas burner. A dense smoke was 
given out, viz., the excess of carbon—which, from the 
gas not being supplied with sufficient air as it passed 
from the burner, could neither be burnt or heated to 
incandescence—passed off and was wasted. Gas mixed 
with air, half each, was then let on, and the light be- 
came clear and there was no smoke. Air being of 
slightly greater specific gravity than gas, the addition 
of it decreased the flow through the burners, without 
materially affecting the light, although the quantity of 
first experiment. To gas companies this feature of the 
mixed gas would be an objection, but a gain to private 
consumers, 

As to the danger of thus mixing air with gas: To 
make coal gas explosive requires nearly 90 per cent. of 
air, and for oil-gas still more. As gas-light is never 
used where, in case of leakage, the air is not in excess, 
the previous addition of 50 per cent. of air even 
renders it more absolutely instead of less safe; as of 
course when the gas is diluted it will take longer before 
a sufficient percentage of gas can flow into the room to 
make the atmosphere there explosive. 

(To be concluded.) 
= Oe ae 

Pararrix.—Cannel coal is the source ,yielding the 
largest amount of paraffin, The paraffin oil is the 
heaviest which passes over from a still in the distilla- 
tion of coal-tars—its specific gravity ranging from 
900 to 930. It is placed in a vat and cooled down 
with ice or other refrigerating agents, when it crystal- 
lizes in large scales. It is then lifted and strained, 
placed in bags, and submitted cold, to severe pressure. 
It is then remelted, and treated with half its weight 
of strong sulphuric acid, at a temperature of 356° Fah. 
The acid removes any impurities, consisting of bitu- 
men, that may be in it, after which it is washed with 
water, run into cakes, and pressed again, while warm, 
in a hydraulic press, It is again melted and treated 
with caustic potash in solution (some use alcohol) to 
remove any resinous matter that may be left, after 
which it becomes as clear as water before solidification. 
It is now admitted that there are several varieties of 
paraffin, but there is little to distinguish them except- 
ing their melting points, which range from 113° up to 
139° Fah. 


most beautiful red, purple, and violet tints. 


Aniline colors impart to paraffin candles 
——___—__4Ge———————— 

Gas In New Zearanp.—A gas-light company has 
been formed for the purpose of lighting Auckland, the 
seat of Government of New Zealand. The contract for 
the erection of the works has been awarded to Mr, A. 


K. Smith, of Melbourne, who will build them at a cost 
of £16,000. 








A patent has recently been granted to William 
Mattieu Williams, of Staffordshire, England, for ** An 
improvement or improvements in treating coal and other 
bituminous minerals and peat, in order to obtain solid 


and liquid hydrocarbons therefrom, and in apparatus 


to be used for that purpose.” 


The object of this invention is so to distil coal and 
other bituminous matter as to produce a larger pro- 
portion of liquid and solid hydrocarbons, at the ex- 
pense of the gaseous bodies which are generated at the 
same time. In the distillation of coal, the gaseous 
products of the distillation are principally produced 
by the decomposition of the solid and liquid products; 
this decomposition being effected by such vapors com- 
ing in contact with portions of the retort or its con- 
tents, heated to a higher temperature than that at 
which the vapors are liberated from coal. By conduct- 


ing the distillation in the manner and by means of the 
apparatus invented by the patentee, the overheating 
of the condensible products first volatilized from the 
coal, is prevented, and thereby a larger yield of the 
condensible products is secured. 

The apparatus for treating coals or other bituminous 
minerals in this manner, consists of a retort set ina 
reverbratory furnace, of which the top of the retort 
forms the floor of the furnace. The lower part of the 
retort tapers to a wedge shape, or, if it is short, it is 
made to taper on all sides, and to assume the form of 
an inverted cone, but when much longer than broad, 
the tapering is confined to the inclination of the two 
longer sides. 


A tray, which contains the coal or other 
bituminous mineral, or peat, is placed upon projections 
on the sides of the retort, near the top of the same. 
The sides of the tray are perforated or made of bars. 
The trays are introduced into, or withdrawn from the 
distillatory vessel, ina horizontal direction, at an open- 
ing in the sides of the vessel, which is closed by a 
door. The plate which forms the top of the retort, 
and the bottom of the furnace, may be protected from 
injury by the fire, by a layer or thin fire-tiles, or sand, 
or other similar material. 

In working this invention, the fire of the furnace 
plays upon the top of the retort and heats it, and the 
heat from the top is radiated downwards, upon the 





contents of the tray, and liberates the volatile hydro- | 
carbons, which pass out through the openings, or be- 
tween the bars of the tray, or through perforations in 
its sides and bottom, and descend to the lower part of 
the retort, from which the condensed and uncondensed 
portions pass by a pipe fixed nearly at the bottom of 
the vessel. A small quantity of water, which is formed 


or volatilized with the hydrocarbons, condenses and 
occupies the bottom of the vessel, and may be let off 
by a stop-cock, fixed at the lowest point of the vessel. 

In using this invention on a large scale, several re- 
torts are set side by side in a bench. In this case, the 
retorts across the reverbratory arch. of the furnace. 
Each of these retorts consists of a chamber, the sides 
and bottom of which may be made of iron or brick- 
work. The top of the chambers consists of a plate or 
series of plates of cast or wrought iron, on which the 
heat of the furnace is reverbreated by the arch or flue. 
In the middle of each retort is a wall or support of 
brick-work 
These walls support 


running from end to end of the vessel. 





the trays containing the material 
to be operated upon. The trays are introduced into 


the retorts at openings in the ends of the vessels, or in 


similar openings to those of gas retorts. Pipes con 
g g 


duct the condensed and uncondensed products of distil- 


lation away from the distillatory apparatus into a | 


receptacle, where the condensation of the condensible 
products may be effected. 


The distillation may be conducted either at the at- 


mospheric pressure, or at a greater or less pressure 
than that of the atmosphere. 


| coke has been used for heating the kilns. 
In the second case, the bot- | 


| 
| 


In the first case the ter- 
minal pipe of the retort is open, and the condensed 
products run therefrom, 
tom of the pipe is closed by a valve weighted, so as to 
give the required pressure. In the last case the termi- 
nal pipe of the retort is connected with an exhausting 
pump, or other exhausting apparatus, worked by steam 
or other power, 

The claims are, “ First-—The improvement herein- 
before described in treating coal and other bituminous 


| belonging to Mr. Hutchinson, of Kirkcaldy. 


| coke, from which the volatile bituminous oils and gases 


| purposes, 


minerals, and peat, in order to obtain liquid hydro. | 
carbons therefrom—that is to say, subjecting these sub- 
stances to a distillatory process so conducted that the 
volatile products pass rapidly downwards from the 
heated part of the apparatus, so as not again to be ex- 


posed toa temperature equal to that at which they 
were produced. 

* Secondly.—The improvement in apparatus for treat- 
ing coal and other bituminous minerals, and peat, in 


order to obtain solid and liquid hydrocarbons there- 


from, hereinbefore described and illustrated—that is 


to say, constructing and arranging the retorts or distil- 
latory vessels so that heat is applied at the top of the 
said vessels, and the volatile products conducted by a 
descending motion, from the heated parts of the said 
apparatus.” 





ANTURACITE COAL IN SCOTLAND—SMOKE- 
LESS FUEL. 

We understand that a seam of this valuable fuel has 
been discovered on the Carnock estate, in Fifeshire, 
Anthra- 
cite contains greatly less bituminous matter than the 
ordinary coal, and a very much larger proportion of 
carbon. It is, in fact, a species of natural charcoal, the 
smoky properties having been eliminated from the 
bowels of the earth. It is not considered a distinct 
kind of coal, but merely a changed form of the common 
bituminous deposit, being found generally at the ex- 
tremity of the ordinary coal-beds, “ Anthracite beds,” 
says Mr, Lesley in his work on coal, “ are not separate 
deposits in another sea, nor coal measures in another 
area, nor interpolations among bituminous coals, but 
the bituminous beds themselves, altered into a natural | 
have been driven off.” Fifty years ago this splendid 
fossil fuel, which is hotter than coke, quite as smokeless, 
and with little or none of those sulphurous fumes which 
are the disagreeable accompaniments of the latter, was 
thrown away in the United States, where it is most 

In 1857 the quantity of 
anthracite raised in America was no less than 6,431,379 


plentiful, as useless rubbish. 


tons, and the year before it was even larger, being 
6,751,542 tons. In 


only 864,384 tons. 


1840 the total amount raised was 





The large and steady increase in 
production between that time and 1856, testifies strong- 
ly to the superiority of this kind of coal for heating 


It is used extensively for smelting, and the 


decrease noticeable in 1857 is owing to the depression 
then existing in the iron, as, indeed, in all other trades. 
The quantity of anthracite raised in South Wales in 
1857 amounted to 1,485,000 tons, and it is employed 
in nineteen furnaces in Glamorganshire, Brecknock- 
The best 
Newcastle coal shows about 60.50 elements 


shire, Caermarthenshire, and Pembrokeshire. 
bituminous 


35.50 of bitumen, volatile matter, and water, 
and 4.0 of ashes. 


of carbon to 
In Wales the best anthracite gives 


a percentage of about 93.12 of carbon, 5.22 per cent. of 
Of that found on the 


Carnock estate, Dr. Anderson gives the following analy- 


volatile matter, and 1.50 of ash. 


sis: Carbon, 88.56; hydrogen, 8.70; nitrogen, 0.37; 
sulphur, 1.15; oxygen, 2.45; ash, 4.07, ora percentage 
of 93.04 of coke, the Welsh percentage being much 
about the same, Notwithstanding the great superiori- 
ty of anthracite as a heating substance over other coal, 
Doubt- 
less, this is owing entirely to the fact that until the 


seam was discovered at Carnock there was none pro- 


it has not as yet been much used in Scotland. 


curable nearer than Wales, and the cost of the long 
transit made it too high in price to be used with profit 
by Scotch maltsters and distillers, and foundry men. 
Its accessibility will now admit of their obtaining it 
at very much less money than coke, which it has super- 
seded in many districts in the south of England. And 
no wonder that it was done so, for, independently of 
its superior heating power, it is said to impart to malt 
and grain a much finer flavor than that received when 
Some of our 
largest distillers and maltsters who have given it a 
trial are quite agreed as to its excellence over coke. 
The Carnock seam can, we understand, be worked at 
a rate cheap enough to admit of the anthracite being 
sent to the London market to compete against coke, 
and several cargoes have already been shipped there 
by Mr. I. Brown, of Aberdeen, 
working it.—Scottish Furmer. 


who is engaged in 





Gas in Exe tanp.—Reductions in price of gas have 


been made in Manchester, by the City Council, under 
whose management the gas-works are, as follows: when 
the quarterly consumption is under 500,000 cubic feet, 
to 3s. 9d.; over 500,000 and under 1,000,000 cubic feet, 
to 8s. 8d.; over 1,000,000 and under 1,500,000 eubic 
feet, to 3x, 7d.; and 1,500,000 and upwards to 3s, 6d. 
per thousand cubic feet. 

At Walsall, the price of gas has been reduced as fol- 
lows: To consumers of less then 25,000 cubic feet per 
quarter, from 3s. 4d. to 8s. per thousand cubic feet; 
25,000 cubic feet and less than 100,000 from 3s, to 2s. 
10d.; and 100,000 feet and upwards, from 2s, 10d. to 
2s, 8d. per thousand cubic feet. 
have been built, 
principle, and is 


At Pangbourne, new gas-works 
The gas-holder is on the sustaining 
25 feet in diameter. The mains are taken to White 
Church, and it is expected the consumption there will 
equal that of Pangbourne. The engineer states that 
any compact village of 1,000 inhabitants may have gas- 
works paying 7 or 8 per cent. ; and indeed single man- 
sions have been supplied with apparatus 8 feet square, 





giving 5 to 10 lights, at a cost of £25.—London Builder. 
Sremen’s REGENERATIVE Gas-FurNnAcE.—Prof. Fara- 


day, the eminent English chemist, thus refers to the 
degree of heat evolved by the combustion of carbon in 
Siemen’s gas-furnace, of which we gave a description 
on page 68 of this volume : 

Carbon burnt perfectly into carbonic acid in a gas 
producer would evolve about 4,000° of heat; but if 
burnt into carbonic oxide, it would evolve only !,200°, 
The carbonic oxide, in its fuel form, carries on with it 
the 2,400° in chemical force, which it evolves when 
burning in the real furnace with a sufficient supply of 
air. The remaining 1,200° are employed in the gas 
producer in distilling hydrocarbons, decomposing water 
&e. The whole mixed gaseous fuel can evolve about 
4,000° in the furnace, to which the regenerator can 
return about 3,000° more. 

—@ 
PATENTS. 
UNITED STATES 
417.—C. B. Matthews, of Oquawka, IIL, for Im- 
provement in Lamp Burners: 

I claim the arrangement of the spring, D, with the lamp top, A, 
cone, C, and chimney, E, in the manner herein shown and de- 
scribed, so that the said spring will adjust itself, both vertically 
and laterally, to the chimney, and press the chiinney with a yield- 
ing pressure in both directions, all as set forth. 

I also claim having the wick fork or spur wheel shaft mounted 
upon a spring, in the manner and for the purpose herein shown 
and described. 


36,419.—Antonio Meucci, of Clifton, N. Y., for Im 
provement in treating Petroleum and other Oils 


22 
od 





to produce a Vehicle for Paints and Varnishes: 


I claim, first The employment or use of hyponitric acid, in 
treating petroleum, kerosene, or other oils, substantially in the 
manner and for the purpose described. 

Second, Mixing petroleum or other oils, after they have been 
exposed to a current of hyponitric acid as described, with linseed 
or with linseed “‘ cakes” and fish oil, substantially in the manner 
and about in the proportions herein specified. 


36,451.—C. W. Cahoon, of Portland, Maine, for Im- 


provement in Lamps: 


I claim a grooved clamp support for a vibratable chimney 
holder, substantially as set forth. 

I also claim the combination of a grooved clamp support with a 
rimmed lamp head, substantially as set forth, 

36,452.—M. L. Callender, of New York City, for Im- 
provement in Vapor Burners: 

I claim, first, Constructing the side wings, F, with open centers 
for the admission of air, as herein shown and described. 

Second, The combination with the pipe, D, of the self-acting 
valve rod, d, as herein shown and described. 

Third. The construction of the wings, E E, with the upper edges 
of their inner faces bent or ribbed, so as to form spaces or inter- 
stices for the admission of air to the flame, substantially as herein 
shown and described. 


36,453.—Theodore Clough, of New York City, for im- 
provement in Preparing Petrolum for the Manu- 
facture of Illuminating Gas: 


T claim, as a new manufacture, the gas-making oil obtained by 
treating petroleum substantially as described. 





36,463.—Thomas Higgins, of Bow, England, for Im- 
proved Machine for Filling Dipping Clamps in the 
Manufacture of Matches, Tapers, &c. : 


Iclaim the mechanical means above described for arranging 
splints, tapers and matches paralled to each other and descharging 
them into suitable dipping clamps. 
36,472.—Charles McIntire, of Easton, Pa., for Improve- 

ment in Culverts: 

I claim. in the construction of culverts to be used in water and 
guick sands, the combination of the upper arch of brick or stone, 
with the lower arch of iron, when the latter is constructed with the 
flanges, B and C, the flange B, being constructed to suspend the 
lower arch upon piles, stringers, or their equivalents, and the flange, 




















— 


C. as a base support for the upper arch of brick or stone, in the 
manner and for the purpose herein described, 


36.473.—John McKenna (assignor to himself, A. and 
T. McKenna,) of Pittsburgh, Pa., for Improvement 
Faucets : 

T claim a faucet having a division in the shank, forming separate 
and distinct ways with their outlets below the shank, and enabling 
the fluid to pass through both into the same vessel, or one to act as 
a fluid way and the other as an air vent, as occasion may require 
it, as herein set forth. 

I also claim combining with the two-way shanks, L, the chamber, 
FE, with the cut-off at its bottom, arranged below the line of the 
shank, for the purpose as hereinbefore stated. 

36,474.—S. G. Morrison, of Williamsport, Pa., for Im- 
proved Lining for Coal-O#l Casks : 

I claim the application of soap, substantially as and for the pur- 
pose specified 
H. Phelps, of New York City, for Improv- 
Tank for Coal Oil: 


36,478.—C, 
ed Can or 


I claim, first, A 
faucet inserted in a screw plug. for the purpose specified. 

Second, The constructing of the faucet with two screws, substan- 
tially as shown, when used in combination with the screw plug, as 
and for the purpose herein described. 


$6,481.—Abraham Quinn, of New York City, for Im- 
provement in Apparatus for Distilling Petroleum 
and Other Oils: 


I claim, first, The still-neck, B, constructed with dams, yy, and 
having pipes, band y’, and applied in combination with such dams, 
substantially as herein specified. 

Second, The basins, P P’, placed within the chambers, C C’, of the 
rectifiers, and in combination with the pipes, Q Q’, substantially as 
herein specified 

Third, The preforated diaphragms, p p p’ p’ p2 p2, arranged 
within the rectifiers, substantially as and for the purpose herein 
described. 

Fourth, The arrangement of several rectifiers, in combination with 
each other, with the still retort, and with the device or apparatus 
for feeding the crude oil, in such manner that the vapors of the 
heavier oils, on their way to the condensing apparatus, meet the 
crude oil on its way toward the still retort, and heat the latter dil 
to such an extent as to extract the vapor of the most volatile por- 
tions of it, betore it arrives at the retort of the still, substantially 
as herein ‘specified 

Fifth, The purifier, E, arranged in relation to the rectifiers, the 
feeding apparatus, and the worm, E’, substantially as and for the 
purpose herein specified. 

Sixth, The oil receiver, H, and chemical tank, I, and their pipes, 
8 U, funnel, O, siphon, N, cocks, j k, and strainers, T T, the whole 
combined to operate substantially as herein oe. 





‘PETROLEUM GAS. 


YHE AUBIN GAS-WORKS COM-| ~mpane 
‘I Re | QTRATTON 


or Atpany, N. Y., have \ 
adapted their Works to petroleum and the heavy 
oil obtained from its distillation. Parties desiring 
information will be referred to Village Gas-Works 
thus adapted, where the ordinary yield of gas is 
from 150 to 200 cubie feet per gallon of oil. This 


from 


sheet metal can or receptacle, provided with a | 


36,488.—John T York City, 
proved Apparatus for Testing Coal Oil: 

T claim, first, The employment of the holes, cc 
C, in connection with the mark, d 
oil in D, for the purpose set forth 

Second, The employment of the glass capillary wick tube, 
the purpose above described. 

Third, Supporting the wick tube. H, by means of a poor conduc- 
tor, for the purpose of preventing the transmission of heat from 
the flame, M, to the oil in D, substantially as herein described. 


36,490,—Allen Walton, of Philadelphia, 
proved Bung for Oil Casks: 


‘agliabue, of New for Im- 


, in the water bath» 


II, for 


a., for Im- 


for adjusting the hight of the 


Iclaim in combination with the stave of a coal-oil cask, the | 


screw tube, B, with its flange, b, the screw plug, D, and its head, d, 
and the intervening washer, m, the whole being constructed and 
applied to the stave as set forth for the purpose specified. 


36,493.—L. J. Atwood (assignor to Holmes, 
and Hayden), of Waterbury, Conn., 
ment in Lamps: 


Booth 
for Improve- 


I claim, first, Forming the lower end of the wick tube flaming or 


bell mouthed, in the manner and for the purpose specified, 
Second, I claim the rachet cap, wick tube and exterior shell of 


| the burner, in combination with the projections, 6 6, near the mid- 


dle of the wick tube, and the bell mouth, 5, at the lower end of said 
wick tube, whereby the parts are held together as set forth, 
Third I claim fastening the lower end of the spring, h, against 


| the side of the wick tube without solder, in substantially the man- 


with the rims, a a, and a circular eee 
| 





4 PORTABLE G/ GAS- -WORKS. 





Patent Gas-Works, for making Gas 
Rosin or Coau 
Double Retort, for Coal, Wood, or Rosin. 
Our Patent Gas Works 
in some forty Country 
Yhurches, &c., in which an experience of ten 


ner specified 

Fourth, I claim the ratchet cap, i, with the notch, 7, in combi- 
nation with the wick tube, e, and spring, h, for holding the said 
spring from moving sidewise, substantially as set forth. 
Banks, of New York City, 
provement in Rotary Pumps: r 

I claim, first, The application of the keys, c¢, provided with 
dovetailed edges, d, in combination with the inner case, BE, and 
cylinder, A, constructed and operating substantially as and for 
the purpose shown and described. 

Second, The arrangement of the laterally sliding spring valves, 
h, in combination wiih the pistons, F, as and for the purpose speci- 
fied. 

Third, The arrangement and combination of the slides, f, springs, 
e, rollers, g, valve, h, and piston wheel, D, all construc ted and 
operating as and for the purpose set forth, 


36,514, —H. 
provement in Water Wheels: 

I claim the wheel, A, composed of two rims, aa, placed at a 
suitable distance apart and provided with buckets formed of radial 
plates. B, and longitudinal halves, C, of hollow cones connected 
D, on the shaft, C’, of the 


for 


36,500,—Joseph Im- 


. Gallagher, of Geneva, N. Y., for Im- 


BROTHER’S ELTON 


& BUC K. 


C \ 
le 
» New York. 


OILs. rh 


S TTOM’a Jato 

SrrattTon’s Patent Goals, &c.. and 
have been 
Residences, 


put up 
Factories, ical questions. 
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wheel, as shown, in connection with the scroll, D’, all arranged 
substantially as herein set forth. 


35,570.—Rufus M. Merrill, of Chicago, Ill., for Improve- 


ment in Lantern Lamps: 

I claim, first, The application of one or more air tubes or pas- 
sages Outside the oil cup of a lantern lamp, substantially as and 
for the purpose herein set forth and described. 

Second, The spring catches, D D, when arranged substantially 
in the manner and for the purpose specified. 


B. Reichmann, of New York City, 
provement in Holders for Lamp Shades: 


T claim the lips, 4 4, and slots, 33, formed as specified, and em- 
ployed for connecting the spring, c, to the ring, b, in the manner 
and for the purposes set forth, 
36,577.—F. B. Scott, of Buffalo, 

ment in Rotary Pumps: 

I claim, first, The arrangement of the piston cylinder, 
J, and cam, D, with the case, A, substantially as herein set forth. 


Second, The hollow rotary shaft. P, in combination with the 
water chamber, 8S, substantially as described. 


36,574.—C., for Im- 


N. Y., for Improve- 


F, pistonss 


P. Gleason), of 

Providence, R. I., for Heater for Lamp Chimneys: 

I claim, as a new article of manufacture, the within-described 

heater for lamp chimneys, whether attached to the vessel or object 
to be heated, or distinct and separate therefrom as set forth. 


36,584.—J. B. Greene (assignor to E. 


| $6,588.—Eli Perry (assignor to himself and John Boley), 


| the manner de 


“ANALYTICAL ‘CHEMIST. 


ANALYTICAL 
and Consulting Chemist, 39 Nassau 
Analyses of Ores, Minerals, Soils, 
Tests of C 
Articles, carefully and promptly made. 
tations may be had, and opinions given on Chem- 
Samples for analysis from a dis- | 


of Baldwinsville, N. Y., for Improvement in Rotary 


Pumps: 

I claim the combination with the spiral discharge passage, D, of 
the piston provided with curved concave wings, E E, and the 
feeder, G, the whole arranged and operating substantially as and 
for the purpose herein set forth. 

36,590.—R. N. Eagle, of New York City, for Improve- 
ment in Snuffers for Lamps: 


I claim, first, The making of the blades of snuffers or snuffing 
shears for lamps, constructed with chimneys or without, and 
burning flat or round wick, either concave or convex, to meet the 
convexity or concavity of the burner or tube holding the wick. 

Second, So constructing lamp snuffers for trimming the round 
wick that the indentation in one or both blades, when the latter 
are opened, admits the wick. and, in closing, encircles and com- 
presses it and accomplishes the work in a single and even cut in 
scribec 

Third, Making snuffers or snuffing shears for lamps with one 
part of the blades straight and another part concave or convex, 
for the purposes set forth 

Fourth, A partial gallery or a circular raised rim for catching 
the crust or burnt part of the wick when removed. 





‘LLOYDS MAPS. 


MALE on FEMALE 


GO ),O( () AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELU 
Consul- 


'Lloyd’s New Steel Plate County 





yield, and the great improvements which expe- 
rience has added to the Aubin Works, enable them 
to make a rich gas at a low cost—the only way to 
compete with kerosene. 


THOMSON'S~ PATENT 


PLT «OL 


GAS- WORK 


Stepuenson Hovss, 
St. Catherines, C. W., Sept. 26th, 1862 
HAVE much pleasure in giving public testi- 
mony to the excellence, cheapness, and 
freedom from all kinds of annoyance from smoke 
or smell of the Petroleum Gas, made at my estab- 
lishment, in the Patented Works erected by Mr. 
James E. Thomson. The Works have now been 
in operation for six weeks, and have given uni- 
form satisfaction in every repect. They supply 
my establishment, the Stephenson House, St. 
Catherines, C W., with 180 burners, at a cost of 
86 cents a night. 
I most cordially recommend Thomson’s Petro- 
leum Gas to the general public. 
To James E, Thomson, Toronto and Buffalo. 
(signed) E. W. STEPHENSON, 
St. Catherines, October 3. 
WOOD GAS. 
he INVENTOR AND PATENTEE 
of a New and Improved Retort for 
Manufacturing Gas from Wood, Turf, &c., would 
call the attention of Gas Companies, and the 
public generally, to an invention which will be a 
great saving to the community, as they can there- 
by supply an exceedingly cheap, clear, and bril- 
liant light, besides useful products in profusion. 
The Works can be seen in successful operation at 
the Cremorne Gardens, Fourteenth street and 
Sixth avenue, on application at the office of the 
Patentee, No. 23 Liberty street, New York, and 
where any information may be obtained, and 
where Companies or private individuals wishing 
to purchase rights for Hotels, Factories, Private 
Houses, Cities, Counties, or States, will please | 
nu gy. 


_ NEW -GAS-WORKS. | 


J." W. BAIN, GAS BUILDER, AT 

Marion, O., will receive cash 
propositions for the entire Material for a 4-in. 
Works, 14 Mile Main. 


























ANTI-FREEZING APPARATUS. 


ie EEZING OF GAS-PIPES.— 
- Walton’s Patent Anti-Freezing Ap- 
paratus illustrated by Engravings in the AMmRriIcaNn 
Gas-Licgur Jocrna, of Jan. 1, 1861, page 212, is 











the most simple, durable and efficient of any 
known process. 
See also certificates from Cincinnati, 0, and | 
Louisyille, Ky. Gas-Works in same number, page 
Address, 


JOUN WALTON, 
Sup’t Gas-Werks, Louisville, Ky 


years gives entire satisfaction. 
Water Works also put up in country residences. 
All work warranted, 
Reference—-Prof. Jas. C. Boorn, U 
Cc HRISTOPHR' op hile LON, 
STRATTON & BROTHE R, 
719 Walnut street, ee 


. Mint, Phila. 


F OR L 1G HTING RAIL RO ADC ARS 
AND STEAMBOATS 
wewitTH GAS. 

The whole process of Filling the Gas-Holders of 

a Railway Train, requires but Three Minutes. 
Apply to the 

NEW YORK CAR & STEAMBOAT GAS, CO., 
No. 117 Fulton st., N. Y 

t. R. WOODWORTH, Manufac- 

turer of 


PORTABLE GAS WORKS, 
74 WALL STREET New York Ciry, 











PATENT AGENCIES. 
SSSRS. J. WRIGHT & CO., Con- 


E 
M SULTING ENGINEERS and SoLicrrors 
of Patents, No. 42 Bridge street, Blackfriars, 
London, E. C. Patents for inventions obtained 
in all countries where Patent Laws are in force. 





ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS. 
FFICE FOR THE PROCURATION 
: of Letters Patent and the Regis- 
tration of Designs. JOSEPH WILLCOCK & CO., 
Patent Agents and Engineers, successors to 
Messrs. Bartow & Co., 59 Chancery Lane, Lon- 





| don, W. C. 


Gratis and post free, ‘* The Inventor’s Manual,” 
also a pamphlet, * L’Obtention de Patentes Ang- 
laises,” 500 Mechanical Movements; the first 
part of Kinematics, or the Transformation of 
Motion, by Joseph Willcock, C. E., Mem. Soc. of 
Eng. May be had at the above address, and of 
any bookseller. Price 2s. 6d 

The second part is approaching completion 
and will shortly be announced. 


UNION WIRE-WORKS. 


OHN MceMURRAY, No. 57 Fulton 
ey Street, New York, Manufacturers of 
Copper, Brass, and Iron Wire Cloth for Gas 
Works, all kinds of Foundry Riddles, Sieves, 
and Screens. Improved Wire Window Shades, 
Wire Bolting Cloth, Duster-Wire, Wire Cloth 
for fanning machines, Rosin, &c., Locomotive 
Wire, Fire Guards, Ornamental Wire Work 
every description. Patent Improved Wove and 











of | 


Laid made Dandy Rolls repaired and designed | 


to erder. 


tance, may be sent by mail or express, directed | 
to the Laboratory as above. 


‘GAS-METER FLUID. 
a) os UID FOR GAS-METERS 3.—The 
' undersigned is prepared to furnish | 
the Glycerine Meter Fluid in quantities to suit 
purchasers, Jt does not evaporate, can bemade 
to stand any degree of cold liable to occur in 
this country or inCanada, and does not cor- 
rode the metals of the meter. It has been in use 
successfully for the last three years. 
For particulars, references, &c., address the 
manufacturer, HENRY BOWER, 
Box 363, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEAM- -PUMPS. 




















WORTHING $TON’S Stream Pumps, 
extensively used by Gas-Light 
Companies. For Sale at greatly Reduced Prices. 
Also, a new and highly successful Pump, driven 
by water pressure, requiring no attention or re- 
pairs, and the most economical water motor yet 
constructed. 
,atent GATES, for Water and Steam-stops. 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 














61 Beekman street, N. ¥ 
GAS-ENGINEERS. 
NAS-WORKS ERECTED FOR | 
J Cities and Villages. Plans and 


Specifications furnished for works of any desired 
capacity, drawings of Retort Settings for Bench- 
es of one, two, three or five Retorts, 
GAS APPARATUS 
of every description. 
F. A. SABBATON, 
Gas- Engineer and diet tor, Albany, N. Y. 


| IMMOCK, DWIGHT & CO. En-| 

gineers and Contractors for the 
erection of Coal Gas-Works. Offices 135 and 137 
William street, New York City; and No, 2 Elm 
street, Springfield, Mass. 

References by permission: 

Grorce D Morean, Esq., New York. 
AARON CLAFLIN, Esq., 
A. B. Woop, “ 
GrorGE Biiss, Esq., N.Y., Pres. M.S & N.I.R.R.Co, 
Geo. M. Arwarer, Esq., Springfield, Mass. 
Jas. D. Brewer Esq , Pres, Springfield Gas Co 
Joun I Baker, Esq , Pres. Beverly Gas Co. 
Henry E. Russexr, Esq., Pres. N 





‘. Britain Gas Co. 
J. Dunnam, Esq , Pres Norwich, Ct. Gas Co. 
W. C. Srreet, Esq., Sec. Norwalk, Ct. Gas Co. 


wt at &C., 
age iL TIHOMPSO 
Mae hiniet and Manufacturer of 
Stop-Cocks, Fire-Plugs, &c., for Water-Works, 
Stop-Cocks, 


Valves, Drip Pumps, &¢. for Gas- 
Works, No. 133 Klfreth Ailey, Philadelphia, 











Colored Map of the United 
States, Canadas, and 
New Brunswick, 

From recent surveys completed Aug. 10, 1862 ; 
cost $20,000 to engrave it and one year’s time. 

Superior to any $10 map ever made by Colton 
or Mitchell of fifty 
cents; 370,000 names are engraved on this map. 

It is not only a County-Map, but it is also a 

COUNTY AND RAILROAD MAP 

of the United States and Canadas combined in 


and sells at the low price 


one, giving 


EVERY RAILROAD STATION 
and distances between. 

Guarantee any woman or man $3 to $5 per 
day, and will take back all maps that cannot be 
sold, and refund the money. 

Send for $1 worth to try. 

Prinied instructions how to canvass well, fur- 
nished all our agents. 

Wanted—Wholesale agents for our Maps in 
every State, California, Canada, England, France, 
and Cuba. A fortune may be made with a few 
hundred dollars capital. Wo Competition. 

J. T. LLO: D, No. 164 Broadway, New York. 

he War Department uses our Map of Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, cost $100,000, on 
which is marked Antietam Creek, Sharpsburg, 
Maryland Hights, Williamsport Ferry, Rhorers- 
ville, Noland’s Ford, and all others on the Po- 
tomac, and every other place in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania, or money refunded. 

LLOYD’S 
‘AL MAP OF KENTUCKY, 

OHIO, INDIANA, and ILLINOIS, 
is the only authority for Gen. Buell and the War 
Department, Money refunded to any one find- 
ing an error init. Price 50 cents. 
From the 7rijune Aug. 

“LLOYD’S MAP OF VIRGINIA, MARYLAND, 
AND PENNSLYVANIA.—This Map is very large ; 
its cost is but 25 cents, and it is the best which 
can be purchased.” 

LLOYD’S GREAT MAP OF THE ee 
RIVER.—From Actual Surveys by Capts. Bart 
and Wm. Bowen, Mississippi River Pilots, of St. 


TOPOGRAPHI 


2, 


| Louis, Mo., shows every man’s plantation and 
| owner’s name from St. 


Louis to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico—1.350 miles—every sand-bar, Island, town, 
landing, and all places 20 miles back from the 
river—colored in Counties and States. Price $1 
in sheets. $2 pocket form, and $2 50 on linen, 
with rollers. Ready Sept. 20. 

Navy DEPARTMENT, , 

Washington. Sept. 17. 1862. 4 
J. T. Luoyp—Sir: Send me your Map of the 
Mississippi River, with price per hundred copies. 
Rear-Admiral Charles H. Davis, commanding the 
Mississippi squadron, is authorized to purchase 
as many as are required for: se of that squadron 
GIDEON WELLKS, Secretary of the Navy” 
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PATENT BITUMINIZED PIPES, 


For the Conveyanc: of Water, Gas, and Drainage. 





This important invention, patented by Mr. Charles Newbold, and now for the first time introduced to the public, may confidently be stated to be one of the 
greatest interest and commercial value, as the Patent Bituminized Pipes possess all the qualities necessary for the conveyance of Water, Gas, Sewage, Mine-Pumps, 
é&ec., viz.: great strength, great durability, and inoxidability, with the immense advantage of being about one fifth the weight of iron pipes, and about 35 per cent. 
cheaper ; whilst, compared with lead pipes, the Bituminized Pipes are only about one fourth their price, without the possibility of the formation of the oxide and 
carbonate of lead, so dangerous for every purpose. They will stand 150 degrees of Heat, and after many trials it has been satisfactority proved that rats or vermin 
will not touch them. They also withstand the action of ‘all acids and salts ; : 

; Iron pipes are at present frequently covered with a coating of bitumen or coal tar before they are laid down; but the adherence of this coating to the metal 
being very imperfect, on account of vibration and the difference of expansion, this preservation is insufficient, besides being exposed to a number of influences which 
neutralize its efficacy—valvanic currents materially assist the formation of oxides and deposits, which cause the obstruction and eventually the destruction of metallic 
pipes. 

The Patent Bituminized Pipes are neutral, non-conductors of electricity, and consequently are not exposed to any of the deteriorating influences mentioned 
above. The process of manufacture of these Pipes consist in causing a roll of paper to pass through a reservoir of melted bitumen, after which it is tightly coiled 
around a mandril to any required thickness; and thus, when hardened, a tube is formed of perfect texture, great hardness, and enormous strength. These Pipes are 
proved, by hydraulic pressure, to resist a pressure of 220 Ibs. to the square inch, equal to 506 feet head of water, which is more than double the altitude of the highest 
reservoir. The bituminous composition which unites and covers these Pipes is so well known as an excellent preservative, that it will be unnecessary to demonstrate 
that, when laid underground, the durability of the Patent Bituminized Pipes may be considered as unlimited. The Pipes are made in lengths of seven feet, and are con- 
nected by socket joints of the same material as the Pipes; or they can be fitted with iron flanged sockets, screwed together in a most simple and inexpensive manner, 

For Gas these Pipes are invaluable ; the Gas-lining which we insert effectualy resists the action of Gas, and being non-conductors, there can be no condensation 
in them, and the joints made with the Patent Cement are so strong as to entirely prevent Leakage. ) 

The cost of laying the Pipe is also small, compared with those of iron, and can be done by mere laborers. The Bituminized Pipes have been in use the last 
three years, for the conveyance of gas and have been ascertained to be as perfect now as when first laid down. 


DIRECTIONS FOR JOINING THE PATENT BITUMINIZED PIPES. 

Pack the pipes level in the ordinary way ; slip the collar over one of the pipes; draw the ends close together and warm them by putting a hot iron between 
them; then press them together so as to make them adhere; take a piece of iron wire netting, about half an inch in the mesh, a little narrower than the length of the 
collar, and long enough to wrap once round the pipe, spread the collar over it and the joining; close the ends with clay; pour the melted cement into the manhole of 
the collar, and fill up the interior space ; then remove the clay and the joint is finished. : 

_ Itis necessary to leave a small vent hole in the clay at each end of the collar to allow the air to escape asthe cement is poured in, that there may be no flaws 
or air bubles in it when cold. If in cooling the cement settles in the manhole, fill up again. 

3 N. B.—The cement should be broken into small pieces and melted in a pot as you do lead, at a low temperature, until it is dissolved ; it must be stirred while 
melting; then take it off and keep stiring it as it cools until it becomes nearly as liquid as water; then pour quickly. 

All Orders should be addressed to 

THE AMERICAN BITUMINIZED PIPE COMPANY, 
OFFICE 24 WATER STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 
J. McGEARY, Acent; 
or to FREDERICK W. BOND, 
SOLE AGENT FOR NEW YORK, 
68 LIBERTY STREET, ( Between Broadway and Nassau Streets.) NEW YORK. 


Cement for Joining, For Sale as above. 





ET — — — 


PRINCE’S METALLIC PAINT, 


AN INDESTRUCTIBLE COATING FOR 


rRON, TIN, and wWoond. 

It consists of seventy-two parts Oxide of Iron, and twenty-eight parts Cement Lime Stone in the 
one hundred pounds. 

It has much more body than red or white lead. It is warranted perfectly water and fire-proof 
and to withstand a greater heat on metals without scaling, than any other paint in use. 

It is a perfect cover for all kinds of iron, tin, or wood-work, out-houses, and canvas coverings. It 
prevents and arrests the corrosion of metals, and is not affected by the action of salt, gases, acids 
or ammonia. 

It hardens under water, as has been fully demonstrated by its application to gas-holders, by many 
of the largest gas companies in the United States; which companies having thoroughly tested its 
properties as herein claimed, pronounce in its favor over any other paints in the market, even though 
sold at double its price. 

As a couting for patterns of iron or wood, when mixed with shellac, it is much superior to bees- 
wax, oil, or shellac alone, as has been proven at the large founderies in the country. 

For patching boilers and making joints, it is considered superior to red lead, or any other prepar- 
ation. 

For cleaning metals it takes the place of crocus, rouge, and emery, being better and cheaper. 

This Paint requires no more oil than dry lead or zinc, and much less than the ordinary mineral 
paints It is free from any waste, and possesses + spreading and covering power unequaled, 

Terms, by the Barrel or Half Barrel, Four Cents per Pound. 

A liberal discount made to parties purchasing by the ton. 

A Barrel or Ton will be forwarded to any gas companies desirous of testing its qualities, for which 
there will be no charge if it does not give entire satisfaction as being the cheapest and most durable 
of all other Paints in the market. 











DANIEL SLOAN, General Agent, 
71 Marpen Lane, New York. 
Lecal Agents—S R. Wittiams, 204 South Front st., Philadelphia. 
Cavin Gay, 81 State st., Boston. 


GAS-COAL. GAS-BURNERS. 
IVERPOOL AND NEWCASTLE a; G. ARNOLD, ManuracuTRer OF 
oe 











CANNEL & COAL, GAS-BURNERS, 
FOR AND IMPOR'ER OF SCOTCH TIPS, 
Gas-Manufacturers and House Use. No. 447 Broome Street, 
The careful shipment of the best qualities, of Second door West of Broadway, New York, 
Cannel and Coal, at the lowest rates Mercury Cups, Vortable Sockets, Burner | illars, 
current at the time of engagement Burner Pliers, &c., &c. 





guaranteed. 


T. W. PARMELE, Agt., ~ GASOM ETER | RIVETS. | 


No. 4 Irving Place, New York. 


7 a Nn a Aare UE eS = ’ 

SMITH & SAYRE, 66 PDEASLEY CROSS” SUPERIOR 

Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 7 : Hovss ANNEL.—The undersigned 

y » nT hee | ' 1 — ‘ is receiving regular supplies of the above well- 

THE \| ACKE \Zib PA | [ \ | (| i EXH AUSTER known and choice Cannel, selected carefully, for 

1 Al \ yi | y J \ sale, ex ship or from store, in lots to suit pur- 

ai fame, on setnensbte ae eH : 

‘3. => ' ‘ . I] + os . ealers can be supplied by lighters, at their Ss & iN oo svivanis 

P A fi Dy N h « oO ™ i” E % s A ¢ ab R . | yards, from ships Tousunrd and New World, now DHILLT ” o ALLER, Pennsylvania 

They are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubic feet of gas per hour; will inerease the produc- | discharging, and from other vessels to arrive. ; AY enue, above 22d street, Phila- 
tion and illuminating power of the gas, and add very much to the durability of the retorts either | Apply to RICHARD THACKRAY, delphia.—Gasometer Rivers of all kinds. 

clay or iron. The Compensator obviates entirely the necessity of water-joints, is compact, durable, | No. 44 Exchange Place. ee ee ee 


cleanly, not liable to get out of order, self-acting, quiet, and certain in its operation. ie weer - - 
ia BUTTS & CO. (Successors to | Gas-Works and Water-Works. 
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We are also sole proprietors and manufacturers of the 


MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING | 


8) PARRISH, Jr., is prepared 
e to furnish estimates for Gas or 
Water Works, and to erect them on the most im- 
proved principles. Office, 1416 Arch st., Phila- 
delphia. 

Wu. D. Parrisa, D, Parrisx, Jr. 


e Burrs & Kenpatt), | 
FURNACE. | DEALERS IN THE CELEBATED 

The Blower is a Force Blast machine, durably built, and can be driven with one-third the pwer| SB tCorling Coal | 
required to drive the ordinary Fan, The Cupoles are manufactured in sizes to melt from 1 ton to 20 Pittsourga ana other Gas Coals, t 
tons per hour, will save one quarter of the time required by the old style Cupola, and 33 per cent. | P. O. DRAWER, 74, | 
uel, Address SMITH & SAYRE, 458 Broadway, New York. | | CLEVELAND, OHIO. | 
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~ POTTS’ REVOLVING SIGNAL LIGH''s, 
PATENTED SEPTEMBER 8, 1857. 


Mr. Atpert Ports, the well known Inventor of the Lavpr-Post Lerrsr Boxes, which have been adopted by the Post Offiee D ‘partment for the large sities of the Unitea 
States—and also of the Gas Merger Box. to be set in the front walls of houses, thas doiag away with visits trom Gas Cnspectors, or burglars in gas-clothing, has lately brought 
forward a third Invention, which in pviut of importance aud world-wide usefulness, surpasses the others entirely. 


These SIGNAL LIGHTS are intended for use on Vessels propellsd by Steam, and those exclusively. They specially indicate the presence of a 
Steamer, and by their use, there will be less likelihood of mistak:s, and conssqucnt collision than at present. They are also intended tor 
SIGNALLING AT NIGHT, and can be used for that purposs UNDER ANY CODE of SIGNALS NOW ARRANGED FUR FLAGS. 





This Improvement in Ligh‘s for Steam Vessels, consists in having the Lanterns contwining the colored lights, connected by means of a series of cogged gearing with some convenient part of the 
Engine or Machin«ry, soas to cause them to have a revolving motion around their axis. On side wheel steumers, the Lanteras should be pl rced directly over the wheel-houses, and the power, or motion 
to turn them, may then be very convenient!y ob’ained frem the paddle whe-Ishaft On Propellers, the Lanterns should be placed on each side of the Pilot H ruse, or h irricane deck, and the rotary movon 
derived from any convenient or suitable part of the Engine or Propeller Shaft. Each Lantern is supported oa the end of movable cranes, 50 that their relative positions may be changed ani properly ad- 
justed to suit the view of observers on either side of the vessel at the time of signalling. ‘ : i 

The Lanterns to be used in this improvement may be constructed for Burning Oils, Fluids, Gas, or any of the known modes of illomination and should be furnished with one or more lenses and reflec 
tors, soas to concentrate the ra:s of hght, and project them over the borizon with the greate-t intensity. The lenses for this purpose should be mae with colored glass, Vitey Red and Green, and the position 
of the respective lanterns, according to the color: t the lenses therein, must be placed on the sides of the vessel so as to unswer tu the requirements of Rules and Regulations made and published by the Su- 
pervising Inspectors of Stramboats, agiecably to the Act et C: ngress of the United States in such cases made and provided. Thatis to say—by said Regulation—the Lantern having the grees len-es for 
preducing the ‘treen Colored Light. must be placed on the starboard side of the vessel, and the other Lantern producing the Red Light, to be placed on the port side thereof tn pursuance, also, of the 
aforesaid Rules and Regulations, there is to be found in board and behind each Lantern, a screen to answer the purpo-es therein mentioned. IRS ; 

The eogged gearing, by which the Lanterns are connected with the Engine or paddle wheel shaft, and thereby caused to revolve when the Engine is in motion, is so arranged that the connection may be 
readily shipped or unshipped, and the lant’ js made sta‘ior ry or otherwise, at the pleasure of the Pilot, or those whose duty it may be to operate and attend tothe same. The cra es on which the 
Lanterns are placed, are aiso rigged so as tu be readily turned horizontally from one position to another, so as to present one or both lights to the view of observers when laying athwart ships at the time 


of signalling. - 
oat On the Use and Application of the Improvoment for Night Signals. 


When the vessel is under weigh, or going ahead in its course, the Lanterns are to be placed directly athwart ehips, so that such colored light therein will then have the position and place prescribed 
by Rule Seventh of the aforesaid Supervising Inspectors of Steam Boats, and with the screens behind them, as above described, will then answer all the intents and purposes for which the colo. ed 1 ghis 
are thus required to be used, as illustrated in the several diagrams published by said Inspectors for the working of a system of Colored Lights. The Lights in this case, according to the coker reen by the 
observer, indicate the course or direction of the vessel whereon they are carried When the Lanterns with the co ored lights therein, are made to revolve around on their axis, as proposed in this mprove- 
ment, in addition to the signal above, another, and as we believe, very important and useful signal is thus formed, indicating that the vessel, whereon it is carried isa Steaner. In dark togey nights, it is 
found by experience, to be somewhat of a difficuit task to distinguish sailing vessels from Steamers and Propellers, especially when the latter are rigged,and carry ap e-s of sail. When S'eamers meet 
‘‘ head and head,” itis the duty of each to pass to the right, or, on the Jarboard side of the c.her. Whereas, when a Steamer meets a sailing vessel, the former must give way and allow the latter to pursue 
its course. Hence, to carry out the :egulations of the eaid Steamboat Inspectors, and prevent collisions, it is important to have some infallible sign, whereby the character of tle vessel may be readily seen 
and determined. Several very fatal collisions have recently taken place through mistakes of this kind. 


On Signals for Speed and Distance. 


The gearing of the Lanterns with the paddle wheel or propeller shatt, may be so arranged as to be an index of their speed A very good proportion, would probably be to make the Laterns turn about 
one third as fast as said shaft. Hence, when the speed of the vessel is previously known, when making a certain number of revolutions of tle paddle or propeller, it become- an eary task ficm observing 
the time with which the L) nterns thereon may be turning to approximate to the speed with which the said vessel is moving at the time of observation. Again, as the arcs described by the raysof light trom 
each lantern, as they revolve around on their axis, is greater in proportion to the distance from said lantern, so will the time in which said rays move over any given space, be less in the same pioportion. 
eure, when the lights are very remote, or far off, from the observer, the duration of each column or cyl.ader, of rays from each lense, would pass the eye of the observer, in a short space of time or with 
yJeut velocity. Whereas, at a nearer point of observation, the time of its passage would be considerably ledgthened, or the motion thereof apparently much alower. From these tacts, we veieve the 
foprovement is susceptible of indicating, in an approximate manner, the speed and distance of vessels whereon the revolving lights may be used. 


On the Application of the Improvement for Marine Telegraphic Purposes. 


The Revolving Lights can be readily applied to the general purposes of Marine Signalling at night, as follows : In order to show this application, we have adopted the Numbers as given in Roger’s Code 
of Mavize Day Signals, believing that work to be somewbatof a standard in matters of this kind. Instead of the fings used in the above code, for day signals, to indicate the combinations of two or more 
letters of the Alphabet, which combination is referable to certain numbers indicative of the words or sentences telegraphed, we propose to perform the same operation, at night, by means of the two 
revolving colored lights, so as to indicate the numbers directly to which the intended words or sentences to be telegraphed are refera ble. Thus, whether the vessel to be signalled is ahead, astern, or abift 
the beam, the position of the two colored lights must be so adjusted, by means of the moveable cranes, whereon said lanterns or lights are fixed, that the two lights may be fully made visible to the observer. 
When both lights are thrown into this position, stopping the motion of the lanterns may be the signal for calling attention, ora rocket fired off, or the steam whistle blown, would answer the same purpose. 
Now, in order to represent the ten numerals, we propose to indicate them by the respective motions of the two colored lights, as follows: 


RED LIGILT. GREEN LIGHT. 
One Red, Represents Number L. Two Green, Represents Number 2. 
Three do. do. do. 3. Four do. do. do. 4. 
Five do. do. do 5. Six do. do do. 6. 
Seven do. do. do. z. Eight do. do. do. 8, 
Nine do. do, do. 9. One do. do. do. v. 


In the above arrangement, it will be seen that all the odd numbers are made by the Red Light, and the even numbers by the Green Light. In order to indicate the repeat of the last number, once or 
more times, or for other special purpo-es, which may hereafter be found useful and necessary, an even number of lights may be shown by the Red, and an odd number by the Green. It will be understood 
that when the Lanterns are made with three lenses in them, the nume als as above arranged are formed by the number of times anew light or lense is presented to the observer. Thus to indicate the num- 
ber 3, tue Red Light or Lantern would make one entire revolution ; and to make the number 6, the Lantern carrying the Gren Light would make two revolutions, and #0 on wita the other numbers. W hen a 
symbol is made, the motion of the Lantern is to be suspended for a short time, and when a number expressing a sentence is formed, the lantern may be stopped for a longer period, or some one of the speciad 
signalsabove referred to, may be used for this purpose. , es .# : - r oe 

To show the application of this 1mprovement as above mentioned, whereby these Lights can be used as readily for Night Signals, as Flags are used fer Day Signals by the author of Roger s Code, we 
shall u-e the sign © colored red or green, according to the light used, to show the number of movements performed by the respective lights in order to represent any desired number of said code, suitable 
for the required purpose, 





RED LIGHT. GREEN LIGHT, | RED LIGHT, GREEN LIGHT.; RED LIGHT. GREEN LIGHT.| RED LIGHT, GREEN LIGHT, 
O, O, O, O, O, Oo. Oo. O, O, O, O, O. 
O, O, O, O, O, O, O. Oo, O, O, O, O. 0, O, O, O, O, C, O, O, O. O, O, O, O, O, & 
- = O, O, O, O, O, O, O 0, o. o. 
The above would represent the number 5722, and oO, Oo. 0, O, 0, O, O, O, O, O. | 0, O, O. 
refe id Roger’s C ¥ 5 is 19° , A Pre th i 
by pose pert tee a would be found Here the number expressed is 1572, and per the Po ~~ aaa thus expressed is 1928, and per said — the number expressed is 5603, and stands 
“ WILL YOU SHOW THE NUMBRR THAT REPRESENTS Your | S4me Code, stands for “w nL Oe © Have rou any News?” 
NaME?”? “ Wuere ARE you Bounp ?”” HAT IS YOUR CARGO? AVE we MEWS 








(RED LIGHT.) 


Fig. 2 


(GREEN LIGHT ) 





MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION. 


In our engravings, Figs. 1 and 2, represent Vertical Sections through the 
wheel-house. In them E F and GH represent portions of the main Shaft. 
In Fig. 1, 1 J is a stout Iron or Wooden post, fastened against the side of the 
wheel-house, directly over the main shaft On the upper part of this post, is 
fitted the moveable arm or crane N O, to the main shaft is fitted the bevel 
wheel S, aud to the lower end ot the rod a b, is fitted a corresponding wheel 
T. U is asmall pinion on a b, which gears with the spur wheel, V, which in 
turns gives motion to the wheels, P and Q, and so revolves the lamp R. It 
will be seen that a Rotary motion is given to the lamp, when the main shaft 
is in motion and a b connected, 

It can be disconnected by a lever, acting between the bosses X, which 
will elevate the rod in the guides Z Z Z. 



























































Fig. 2 is another arrangement, for the same purpose. In this, K L, repre- 
sent a hollow Shaft, on which is firmly fastened, the arm L M, on which is the 
Jantern. The hollow post is secured to the wheel-house by the straps K and 
B, and it can turn freely in them, the other part being the same in them as in 


or 
De 


























The lever K W, when drawn down, will turn the frame in any required 
position around the Shaft ¢ U. In fig. 1, the arm or crane N O, may be ope- 
rated by cords from the wheel-house, but in this device, the rod c U. does not 
lift up as in fig. 1, but in its place, the lower end is made square, and on it 
slides the short tube, d E, shown in fig. 3. The lower end of the rod turns on a 
bridge, f g, spanuing the main shait. On the upper end of the tube, d e,a 
lever is attached by means of boxes aad collars as shown in fig. 4. This 
lever when raised carries with it the beveled wheel T, thas disconnecting the 
gearing apparatus. 









































ALBERT POTTS, Patentee, 
ENMILADEILPHIA, Pa. 
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ITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHANDELIERS, 
And every description of 
GAS-FIXTURES, 
WAREHOUSE, No. 620 BROADWAY. 

Manufactory, 
$35, 337, 339, 343 West 247TH Street, 
New York. 


i ELLOWS, HOFFMAN & CO.,, 
‘ (Late Starr, Fellows & Co.) 
Manufacturers of 
GAS-FIX TURES 
AND CHANDELIERS, 
SoLar, CAMPHENE AND FLUID Lamps, GIRANDOLES, 
Hat Lanterns, &c., 

No. 74 Beekman Street, New York. 
Manufactory, 71, 73, 75, 77, 79, 81, 83 Boerum st. 
And 88, 90, 92, 94, 96,98 and 100 Johnston st., 
Brookiyn, me, 


“KITCHEN & 


Nos. 





Ge? ORG E I 
Manufacturers of 


CO., 


Fixtures for Gas-Light Purposes, 
Wood’s Building, No. 561 Broadway, New York. 
Office of the Inspector of Gas Meters for the State 
of Bow ow York. 


ih V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 
Ase 88, 499, @ 492 Broadway, 
Corner of Broome St., New York, 

GaseF litters and Contractors for the 
Erection of Gas-Works. 
Messrs. E. V. Haucuwovt & Co. have on hand 
a most extensive assortment of the newest and 





| most desirable styles of 





| also continue to keep at their store, 
| way, 
| actured Goods. 


j 
| 
j 
J 


CHANDELIERS, Brackets, LAMp-Posts, AND Gas- 
Fixtures OF Every Description, 
to which they would respectfully call the atten- 
tion of the public. 
(2" Gas-fitting done in the most workmanlike 
manner, and on reasonable terms. 


eo & COMPANY, JEWEL- 
ers and importers of elegant artistic 
PARIS GAS CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 
PENDANTS, &c., in Bronze and Gilt. 


No. 550 Broapway, New York. 
OC A. VAN KIRK «© & CO., 
e MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIERS, 
Ambrose’s Patent Coal-Oil Burners, to be used 
without Chimnies; Patent Paragon Coal-Oil 
Burners ; Patent Improved Excelsior Coal- 
Oil Burners, Hand Lamps, Columns, &c. 
MANUFACTORY AT FRANKFORT, PHILADELPHIA. 
SALES-ROOM, 626 CHESNUT 8ST. 


(2 Every article warranted equal in design 
and workmanship to any manufactured in the 








country. 





egy er tages GAS FIXTURE 

Works.— Warner, Miskey & Merrill, 
Manufacturers, Store, No. 718 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Warner, Peck & Co., No. 376 
Broadway, New York, would respectfully inform 
he public that tHey continue to Manufacture all 
kinds of Gas Fixtures, Lamps, Girandoles, Bronzes 
| &c., and that their large and varied stock com- 
| prises the simplest as well as the most elaborate 
| patterns, designed by their French artists. They 
376 Broad- 
a large and full assortment of all their manu- 
Dealers and others are invited 
to call and examine. 





"WOODEN PURIFYING TRAYS. 


> ATENT CONICALLY SOLID 
WOOD TRAYS FOR GAS PURI- 

fiers. Patented by Wm. Comb. 
CAUTION TO GAS MANUFACTURERS. 
Letters Patent having been issued to Mr. N, O. 
Hawxhurst, assignee of Wm. Combe all persons 
are cautioned against purchasing said trays of 
any party except the subscriber, who is the only 
authorized agent for their manufacture and sale. 

JOHN L. CHEESMAN, 
147 Ave. C, New York City. 


( VONICALLY SLOTTED SOLID 
/ Wood Trays for Gas-Purifiers.— 
Admitted to be the best, cheapest, and most dur- 
able seives for gas-purifiers ever used. 

Secured by Letters Patent of the United States, 
both for the machinery used in the manufacture, 
and for the seive itself. 

For sale on reasonable terms to Gas-Light Com- 
panies or Agents, on application, by letter, to the 
patentee, RICHARD G. HUNT, 

$1 Fourth st., near Avenue C, 
New York City. 

N. B.—All persons are warned against purchas- 
ing these seives of others who falsely pretend to 
have patents for them. Suits will be commenced 
immediately against all persons infringing my 
patents by using or making wooden sieves, but 











had at the Office of this | 


those who hereafter purchase from me can buy 
their seives cheap and will not be troubled by me 
on account of former purchases. t. G. H. 





TEWSPAPER WRAPPERS. 
pt Mara’s Patent Self-Sealing and 
Folding Water-lined Newspaper Wrappers, $1.50 
per 1000, Sold by 


F. W. BOND, 
Sole Agent for the Patentee, 


= 


| nut street wharf, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATER-GAS WORKS. 


1 Wy ate AS.—W. H. GWYNNE’S 
PATENT.—W. H. Gwynne & 
Co. are prepared to make arrangements with Gas- 
Companies for the adoption of their method of 
making water-gas, which offers important advan- 
tages over any other process; also, to erect new 
Works of any size. The common coal benches 
are altered with slight delay and expense, and 
without deranging the setting. By the use of our 
apparatus, the following results are obtained : 
A gain of more than jifty per cent. in the 
quantity of gas produced from any description of 
coal, 

Facility in making any quality, from the most 
highly carbonized, to the poorest that is sus- 
ceptible of being distributed. 

Ability to use any kind of Coal. from the richest 
cannel to the poorest semi-bituminous, Petroleum, 
Tar, or any Hydrocarbon. 

Freedom from deposit of any carbon, in either 
clay or iron retorts. 

The White Plains Works, situated on the Har- 
lem Railroad, twenty-five miles from New York, 
are open to the inspection of all persons interested, 
and every facility is afforded for the most criti- 
cal examine — ‘of the process and % results, 

Address . H. GWYNNE & CC 
White Plains, Westc _ ster Co., 
or 41 Pine Street, New York. 


Ww ATER-G AS.—APPLETON 
& GRAHAM, 


AGENTS FOR THE 
NEW ENGLAND WATER-GAS CO,, 
UNDER THE SANDERS PATENT, 
Are prepared to give estimates for Works, and 
guarantee the cost of Gas not to exceed One Dol- 
lar per 1000 cubic feet. 

(2? Coal or Rosin Gas-Works altered at small 
expense. 

A. & G. continue as heretofore to erect their 
improved Rosin and Rosin-Oil Works for Private 
Dwellings, Factories, &c. For further particulars 
apply at 56 Washington st., Boston. 











GAS AND WATER-PIPE. 


W & J. GRIFFITHS & CO.— 

e City Tube Works, Malleable Iron 
and Brass Foundry, No. 27 North Seventh street, 
Philadelphia. Manufacturers of Wrought Iron 
Pipe, Lap-Welded Flues and Fittings; also, Brass 
Work of all descriptions, for Gas, Steam and 
Water. Particular attention given to Heating 
Buildings, &c. 





GAS & WATER- -METERS. 


R. H. GRATZ & CO., 
N. W. corner 23d and Filbert Sts., 


First block above City Gas-Works, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers of 
STATION METERS, 
WET & DRY CONSUMERS’ METERS, 
EXPERIMENTAL METERS, 
GLAZED METERS, 
PRESSURE REGISTERS, 
PRESSURE INDICATORS, 
PRES URE GAUGES, 
METER PROVERS, 
CENTRE-SEAL DRUMS, 
GOVERNOR DRUMS, 
PHOTOMETERS, 
MINUTE CLOCKS, 


Ww VATCHMEN’S CLOCKS, &e., &e., &e. 


JOSEPH LENNIG, 
1615, 1617, and 1619 Francis St., 


Above Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., 
MANUFACTURER OF 


WET & DRY GAS METERS, 
STATION, SHOW, & EXPERI 
MENTAL METERS, 
Photometers, Pressure Registers, 
Indicators, and Gauges, Gov- 
ercors. Meter Provers, 
Centre Seals, Fluid 
Gauges, &c. 

GAS APPARATUS 


Of the most reliable and approved construction 
manufactured and on hand at the 


UNION GAS METER WORKS 
CODE, HOPPER & CO. 


Continue to Manufacture at the Old Stand 


1502 & 1504 Filbert St., Phila, 
GAS METERS (Wet and Dry), 
STATION METERS. 
PRESSURE REGISTERS, 
GOVERNORS, 
CENTRE SEAL DRUMS, &c., 
and all other articles in their line as heretofore. 











AND WROUGHT IRON 
/ Pipe, Branches, Elbows, Sleeves, 
&c. Lamp-Posts, Wrought-Iron Lanterns for 
Lamp-Posts, Gas Retorts (clay or iron), Street 
Mains in 9 or 12 feet lengths. Sheet-Iron cut to 
pattern for Gas-holders. For sale by the Manu- 
facturers’ Agent, 
HENRY G. 


u rUNTER, KELLER 
Manufacturers of 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPES & FIXTURES, 
of all descriptions, for 
STEREA™V WAT # AND GAS. 
144 Centre street, New York. 


NAST 


BECOEA, 24 Pine st., N. Y. 


a: co. 





YIRARD TUBE WORKS—Mvrpny 
& Axiison, Proprietors. Wrought 
Iron Coke-Welded Tubes, for Gas, Water, Steam, 
&c. Wrought, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, 
Steam and Gas Cocks, Valves. Also, Galvanized 
Tubes and Fittings. 
Office 1908 Market street, Philadelphia. 





JATENT BITUMENIZED PIPES 
for Water, Gas, and Drainage.— 


These pipes possess all the properties necessary 
for the conveyance of Gas, Water, and also for 
Drainage purposes, viz., great strength, great 
durability, and perfect inoxidability ; and being 
non-conductors are not affected by frost, like 
metal pipes; they are proved to resist a pressure 
of 220 lbs. on the square inch (equal to 500-ft. 
head of water), and can be made up to any greater 
strength if required. They are only one-fourth 
the weight, and when laid down are fifty per 
cent. cheaper than iron pipes; they are made 
in 7 ft. lengths, and the joinings are simple and 
inexpensive. 

These Pipes have been in use nearly three 
years, and have given the most perfect satisfac- 
tion. 

Further particulars as to joining, &c., and 
specimen pipes, may be obtained by addressing 

FREDERICK W. BOND, 
58 Liberty street, New York. 








GAS- “HOLDERS. 





\ ASOMETE RS, 

XJ ROOFS, WATER-TANKS, 

PURIFYING-BOXES, COAL-CARS, COKE 
BARROWS, 

AND ALL KINDS OF 
WROUGHT-IRON WORK FOR GAS AND 
WATER WORKS. 
Manufactured by GEORGE W. KRAFT, Chest- 


R ETORT -HOUSE 


H R. WORTHINGTON’S Parent 
e Water-Meter.—This Meter com- 
bines accuracy, simplicity and remarkable dura- 
bility, with such ease and certainty of motion, as 
to offer no appreciable obstructions to the flow of 
water in the pipes to which it is connected, as it 
runs and registers upon three inches head, or 
when delivering the smallest stream, Thee 
qualities, with its low cost, have caused its exten- 
sive adoption by corporations and individuals, 
in many of our largest cities. 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman street, N. Y. 


CLAY RETORTS. 














DDISON POTTER, 
L WILLINGTON Quay, 

NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, ENGLAND, 
Manufacturer of CLay Retorts, Fire Bricks, and 
every description of Fire CLay Goops, 


)\LLIMAN BR OTHERS, 217 PEARL 
Street, New York, Commission 
Merchants, Importers of 
BELGIAN FIRE-CLAY GAS RETORTS, 
Dealers in Tiles, Arch-Bricks, Furnace-Doors, 
Movurta-Pieces, Covers, 

And all other Fittings, of the most approved pat- 
terns, for setting Clay Retorts. 
Sappaton’s Parent Furnace-Doors, & Frames, 
Floyd’s Patent Malleable Iron Retort Covers, 
McKenzie’s Patent Gas EXHAUSTERS, 


made by Addison Smith. Compensator-Valves, &c. 
Gas, Water, and Steam Tubes. 


gg rm paractnnigs FIRE-BRICK 
Works, corner of Vine and Twenty- 
third streets, Philadelphia. 
JOHN NEWKUMET, 
Manufacturer of all kinds of Fire-Brick, GAs- 
Hovse TILEs, to suit all the different plans in use. 
Clay Retorts and Dentists’ Muffles. Orders filled 
at short notice 


JATENT PYRO-CLAY GAS RE- 
TORTS. THOMAS HOADLEY, 
Patentee, wishes to call the attention of Gas- 
Engineers to these 
TKHTTORTS 
as a very superior article. 
REFERENCES :—Gas-Light Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ad Cleveland, 0° 
s: “ Chicago, Ill. 
THOS. HOADLEY, 














QOOLE & HUNT, Barriore, Mp., 
are prepared to execute orders for 
GAS-HOLDERS, 
IRON-ROOF FRAMING, 
And all other descriptions of 
Work for 
Pipes, and Heavy Castings, 
and Machinery generally. 


Iron 





} 55 Liberty st., New York, 





Gas-Works, Water=- 


Corner of Main and Mulberry Sts., Cleveland, 0. 


N EW YORK FIRE-BRICK 
i Manufactory. (Branch Works at 
Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 

B. KREISCHER & CO., office 56 Goerck street, 
corner Delancy street, New York. 

Gas-Hovuse Ties and Fire-Brick of all shapes 
and sizes. Fire Mortar, CLay, and Sanp articles 
of every description made to order at the shortest 
notice. B. Kreiscuer, M. Maurer, A. WEBER. 








